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LUCKIES  ARE  BETTER  THAN  EVER!  They  are  better 
than  ever  because  new  methods  developed  by  the  United 
States  Government  have  helped  farmers  grow  finer,  lighter 
tobacco  in  recent  years.  As  tobacco  experts  like  Mr.  Burnett 
point  out,  Luckies  have  always  bought  the  cream  of  the 
crop.  Aged  from  2  to  4  years,  these  finer  tobaccos  are 
in  Luckies  today...  And  remember:  Sworn  records  show 
that  among  independent  tobacco  experts  —  auctioneers, 
buyers  and  warehousemen — Luckies  have  tw^ice  as  many 
exclusive  smokers  as  have  all  other  cigarettes  combined. 
Try  Luckies  for  a  week  and  then  you'll  know^  why  .  .  . 

With  Men  Who  Know  Tobacco  Best-It's  Luckies  2  to  1 


Easy  on  Your  Throat- 
BecauselT'S TOASTED'  / 

— y 
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so  DO  WE.  SO  DO  WE 

Dear  Editor:  As  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Daily  Northwestern,  I  extend  to 
you  my  congratulations  on  the  Dilly 
Northwestern.  Putting  out  a  paper  with- 
in a  magazine  must  have  been  a  really 
back-breaking  job.  We  habitues  of  the 
top  floor  of  Commerce  admit  that  once 
in  a  while  ifs  all  we  can  do  to  get  the 
paper  itself  on  campus  in  time  for  break- 
fast readers.  But  you  of  the  Purple 
Parrot  have  again  come  through  with 
flying  colors  .  .  .  with  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  bits  of  satire  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine  this  year.  Yes. 
dear  editor,  we  do  love  our  Dilly! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mel  Wiechert 
•     •     • 

EMPYREUMATIC? 

Dear  Purple  Parrot  Editor:  When  my 
April  issue  of  the  N.  U.  Representative 
of  College  LIFE  arrived,  I  gathered  up 
my  courage  and  opened  the  beautiful 
black  and  blue  cover.  I  looked  closely  at 
the  table  of  contents  and  decided  on  one 
of  those  conglomerations  of  words  that 
are  printed  in  lieu  of  stories.  State  With 
Kings  looked  like  it  might  be  good  for  a 
laugh,  so  I  began  with  a  sneer  on  my 
face.  (The  first  story  would  save  my  look- 
ing through  the  book.)  At  the  foot  of  page 
five  it  said,  "Please  turn  to  page  37." 
Aha,  they  are  begging  me  to  finish  the 
story.  By  this  time  I  was  getting  a  queer 
feeling  at  the  pit  of  my  stomach  and  my 
face  had  already  turned  the  color  of  the 
cover  of  the  Parrot.  I  rushed  to  my 
room,  tore  the  thing  apart,  and  sat 
watching  the  pages  in  the  wastebasket 
burn  to  cinders. 

Please,  dear  Editor,  don't  sent  my 
Parrot  this  month. 

With  fear  and  tears  in  my  eyes, 

I.  Crow  Crimson 

P.S.:  All  other  subscribers  who  feel 
as  I  do  meet  at  Pier  One  on  the  first 
day  of  next  semester.  We'll  show  those 
Parroteers  a  genuine  college  magazine. 
I  will  be  the  editor.  I    q    q 

-K     •     * 

Dear  Editor:  The  Parrot  this  year  has 
been  very  successful  in  most  ways.  How- 
ever, when  the  new  staff  begins  work  on 
the  first  issue  next  fall,  encourage  more 
of  them  to  turn  in  material  with  a  mas- 
online  appeal.  Helpfully, 

Fred  Ross 


COVER 


Posed  by  Bonnie  May,  Willard 
Hall  freshman,  on  the  North  Campus 
beach.  Leica  photo  by  Hal  David- 
son,   Purple   Parrot   Photo   editor. 


A  BOX  OF  LIFE 
SAVERS    FOR 

THE  BEST 
WISECRACK! 


What  is  the  best  joke 
thai"  you  heard  on  the 
campus  this  week?  For 
the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 
be  a  free  award  of  an 
attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of 
all  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 
vors. Jokes  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors 
of    this    publication. 


At  breatli  that's  tainted  with  cheroots. 
Fair  maiden.s  oft  turn  up  their  snoots. 

Make  sure  your  breath  does  not  offend — 
Try  Wint-<  *-<-r»*en  Life  Savers,  friend. 
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MORAL: 


Everybody's  breath  offends  now 
and  ihen.  Let  Life  Saveri^  sweet- 
en and  freshen  your  breath  after 
eating,    drinking,   and    smoking. 


IVs  time  for 


Rushing  Booklets- 
Fraternity  Publications 


and  we'' re  ready 
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527  Dempster 


BROS. 


Evanston,  III. 


''Printers  to  the  Purple'' 
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The  TiPuUe 
9t  lukeA 

With  this  issue,  the  largest  ever  pub- 
lished at  Northwestern,  I  must  say 
farewell  to  the  Parrot.  It  is  not  easy 
to  shoulder  my  belongings  and  leave 
the  ship  I  boarded  so  cautiously  a 
year  ago.  We  have  journeyed  to 
new  lands,  and  found  adventure  in 
color,  stories,  illustrations,  office 
romances,  fashion  shows,  the  Art 
Exhibit  and  Sun  Valley. 

I  have  been  thrilled  with  the  recep- 
tion you  have  given  our  Parrot.  We 
have  aimed  to  present  quality  ma- 
terial in  an  interesting  manner,  and 
in  all  attitudes  to  be  truly  represen- 
tative of  collegiate  life.  iVIy  part  in 
the  production  of  this  magazine  has 
been  little  more  than  the  hub  around 
which  the  journalistic  and  artistic 
talents  of  such  people  as  Bobette 
Kobey,  Bob  Cowan,  Jean  Arms,  Ed 
Malott,  Jules  Schwerin,  Hal  David- 
son, Dave  Eliberg,  and  many  others 
could  be  translated  into  printed 
form. 

It  takes  more  than  editorial  spark 
plugs  to  put  out  an  attractive  maga- 
zine. Behind  it  lie  many  hours  of 
routine  office  work,  and  many  miles 
of  pounding  the  pavement  soliciting 
advertising.  The  charts  in  Lunt  13 
attest  the  earnestness  with  which 
this  work  was  done  this  year  under 
the  leadership  of  Frank  Graham, 
aided  by  Don  Win  gate,  George 
Irwin,  Harry  Rummel,  Jane  Smith, 
Mildred   LeVoy,    and   many   others. 

To  them,  and  to  all  other  workers, 
and  to  you  who  have  read  and  criti- 
cized our  work,  belongs  whatever 
credit  is  due  to  Volume  18  of  the 
Purple  Parrot. 

Now  we  look  forward  to  a  new 
year.  Under  the  leadership  of  Ed 
Malott,  Jean  Arms,  and  Frank  Gra- 
ham, the  Parrot  will  be  well  guided. 
You  may  be  assured  tliat  the  publi- 
cation you  have  supported  this  far, 
will  not  fail  your  trust  next  year. 

Bon  Voyage!  Jean  and  Ed  and 
Frank,  may  your  journey  with  the 
Parrot  continue  to  be  as  exciting 
and  interesting  as  this  past  year 
has  been! 

Charles  F,  Barber, 

EdJfor-j?j-chie.f 
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You'll  like  my  Brand 
and  I  dude  mean  You ! 


Here's  a  straight 
Steer  on  that 
O.G.  branding  iron 
Betty  Petty  is  toting. 
It's  reserved  exclusively 
For  thorobred 
Double-Mellow 
Old  Gold  .  .  . 
The  cigarette  that 
Wins  its  spurs 
With  finer 
Smoother  tobaccos. 
Aged  extra  long 
For  added  flavor. 
And  O.Gs  are 
Doubly  protected 
From  hot  weather 
Dryness  and 
Wet  weather 
Dampness  .  .  . 
Double  wrapped  to 
Keep  extra  fresh 
Their  extra  goodness 
So  if  you  want 
To  corral  the 
Extra  delights 
Of  a  truly 
Fresh  cigarette 
Say  "O.G."  .  .  . 
The  brand  that 
Holds  its  friends 
For  hfe ! 


ATTENTION!  YOU  PETTY  FANS! 
Send  lOi  and  2  Old  Gold  wrappers  for  a 
beautiful  4-color  reproduction  of  this  pic- 
ture of  "Betty  Petty,"  without  advertising, 
suitable  for  framing.  Address:  OLD  GOLD, 
119  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Copyrieht,  1939,  byP.  LorlllardCo. 


For  Finer,  FRESHER  Flavor  .  .  .  Smoke   Double-IMellow  Old  Golds 

ON  THE  AIR  every  week;  "Melody  and  Madness"  wilh  ROBERT  BENCHLEY  and  AKTIE  SHAWS  Orchestra 
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May  16-20  —  THE  NORTH  SHORE 
MUSIC  FESTIVAL— All  lovers  of 
the  finer  things  can  add  to  their 
culture  underneath  the  big  top  at 
Dyche  Stadium — concerts  featur- 
ing Kirsten  Flagstad  and  Marian 
Anderson — if  you  haven't  heard. 

May  27— BASEBALL— Roycemore  is 
the  scene  of  the  Chicago  -  N.U. 
struggle  on  the  diamond.  Baseball 
fans  can  at  least  leave  the  Cubs 
for  a  day  and  take  in  this  sling- 
fest. 

May  27  — TENNIS  — Northwestern's 
Tennis  team  winds  up  its  dual- 
meet  season  by  meeting  the  Ma- 
roons of  Chicago  U. — Good  matches 
—  Good  competition.  A  worth 
while  afternoon. 

May  26  — the  START  OF  FINAL 
EXAMS— We  hope  that  this  semi- 
annual Northwestern  inquistition 
will  find  you  prepared  —  for  the 
worst  I 

June  7  —  FINALS  OVER  —  Heave 
sigh  or  relief.  Ah!  Seniors  relax 
after  four  arduous  j'ears  by  going 
on  the  senior  cruise  aboard  the 
luxury  liner  S.  S.  South  American 
of  the  Georgian  Bay  Line.  Danc- 
in",  romancin",  'n'  everything  from 
8:30  to  12:30.    Lucky  seniors! 

June  10  —  COMMENCEMENT  —  A 
farewell  to  wild  halls,  headaches, 
heartaches,  fun,  and  four  years  of 
achievement.  A  fitting  climax  to 
Senior  Week  and  an  inspiring  be- 
ginning to  alumni  activities. 

This  summer — If  at  summer  school, 
don't  forget  the  University  Theatre 
plays,  the  lecture  series,  those 
swell  sun  tans  on  the  beach,  and 
the  behemoth  spectacle  of  gym 
moving.  If  at  home — well,  rest, 
play,  work  if  you're  lucky,  and  fol- 
low you're  own  discretion. 

Next  fall — Just  a  reminder,  assur- 
edly not  premature,  that  the  onlj' 
way  to  start  the  year  out  right  is 
to  subscribe  for  a  bigger  and  bet- 
ter Parrot. 


THE 

NORTHWESTERN 

STUDENT 

CO-OP 

1726  ORRINGTON  AVE. 

In   fhe   Orrington    Hotel    Bidg. 

EVANSTON 


GOLF  BAGS 

$2.95  Bag 

Round,    sturdy     $^  .93 

canvas ■ 

$4.25  Oval  Bag 

Oval  shape — ball  pock- 
et. Dividers  for  $^.95 
woods   and   irons    « 


"GOLF   KING"   —   50c    Balls 
Special  33c  each;  $3.75  doi. 


Tennis  Rackets 

Vines    "Personal" 

"Master" — Ghost 

Models 

S16.25  grade, 
gut  string   


S12.50  grades,  moisture-proof 
silk  5|;.95 

string     


Court     King.     S8.00     model; 
Mary   K.    Brown.  $^.95 

S7.50   model    


S7.65 

'pr 

nod 

$4 


VINES    "TENNIS    BALLS."    Fresh 
new    stock.     Special  3  for  $1 


RESTRING   SPECIAL 

Regular  $6  gut   job                       $3.95 
Regular  $3  moisture   proof  silk  $1.50 

Men's  $6.50 

Golf  Shoe 

Removable 
spikes 

$5.95 

Brown  and 

white. 

Moccasin 

style. 

Ladies' $6.50 

Golf  Shoe 

$4.95 

Brown  and 
white. 

Moccasin 
style. 

^'EW    SPECIALS    IN    OUR 

CAMERA  DEPT. 


To       acquaint 
you    with    our 
fine  grain  de- 
veloping and 
printing   we 
offer 
One  8x10 
Enlargement 
FREE 
with 
developing 
order 
of  50c  or 
more. 


BIG  DISCOUNTS  ON 


Foto    Welders — Tripods — Albums 

Print    Roller — Trays — Graduates 

Ferro  Type  Plates 


MAKE  EXAMS  EASIER  — 

We   Carry  Student   Outlines  for   Most 
Northwestern    Courses 


'SHOP  AT  THE   CO-OP" 
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He  Just  Wanted  a 
Quiet  Retreat  .  .  . 
Not  Notoriety 
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by 
Bill  KARSTETER 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  BOB  COWAN 


A    PURPLE 


HORT    STORY 


John  Warde  paced  fretfully  along  his  perch  outside  the  windows  of  the  seven- 
teenth floor.  "What  the  hell,"  he  kept  repeating,  "what  the  hell  .  .  ." 

Two  feet  of  flat  stone  constituted  his  narrow  ledge ;  two  feet,  and  enough 
room  to  take  eight  steps  in.  Sometimes  he  sat  down  in  a  thoughtful  position 
and  waved  his  legs  over  the  edge  of  the  scarp:  mostly  he  simply  walked  up 
and  down  the  ledge,  running  his  hands  through  his  dark  hair  or  rubbing  the 
sallow  skin  of  his  cheeks. 

He  had  been  out  there  some  time  now — almost  two  hours,  he  saw.  looking 
at  his  watch.  He  had  climbed  UDon  the  ledge  in  the  early  afternoon,  througn 
the  open  window,  just  after  his  mother  had  left  the  room.  He  had  known  he 
wouldn't  be  able  to  do  it  while  she  was  there.  He  had  often  wanted  to  do  that 
— climb  out  to  have  a  smoke  and  get  a  different  view  of  the  city. 

He  was  annoyed  when  his  mother,  searching  for  him  later,  had  looked  out 
to  see  him  puffing  away  contentedly,  one  foot  hanging  over  the  side,  the  other 
pulled  up  until  his  chin  was  resting  on  his  knee.  She  had  made  him  nervous 
with  her  shrill  cries.  "John,  John!"  she  had  screamed.  "My  God,  John,  come 
in  here  this  instant!  John!  Do  you  hear  me?  Ohh-h-h-h-h-h-h ! " 

John  had  moved  to  the  other  end  of  the  ledge  to  get  away  from  her.  He 
liked  to  get  away  from  her  as  much  as  possible.  She  made  him  nervous.  Sev- 
eral times  after  that  she  had  leaned  out  the  window,  exhorting  him  to  come 
in  and  wringing  her  hands  in  agitation,  her  shrillness  and  her  raucous  in- 
sistence irritating  him  to  stubbornness. 

He  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  crowd  that  gradually  gathered  in 
the  street  below,  even  before  he  knew  it  had  anythmg  to  do  with  him.  It  was 
only  when  he  spied  a  photographer  in  the  building  across  the  street  that  he 
realized  the  white  blobs  below  were  faces  turned  up  to  look  at  him.  It  gave 

Please  turn  to  page  43 
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The  Moon,  the  Girl, 
the  Time  ...  No  More 


Why  did  he  feel  like  this?  He  couldn't  go  out  dancing 
any  more  without  feeling  that  he  had  to  release  that 
driving  pressure  within  him,  to  smash  the  hidden  power 
that  held  his  emotions  in  check.  He  wished  now  that 
he'd  had  as  much  experience  as  the  other  fellows.  All 
this  was  so  new  to  him.  He  wondered  if  every  other 
fellow  felt  the  same  way  when  he  was  walking  with  a 
pretty  girl,  or  if  he  was  just  a  dirty-minded  bum.  Was 


She  turned  her  face  quickly  and  looked  out  over  the  lake  again. 


it  wrong,  feeling  like  this?  Was  it  wrong  to  want  to 
take  Marie  into  his  arms  and  kiss  her;  only  that — just 
kiss  her?  What  would  it  be  like?  All  he'd  heard  the 
other  fellows  say  and  everj'thing  he'd  read  seemed  to 
make  it  thrilling,  sort  of  stirring,  like  a  parade. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful?"  He  felt  her  slip  her  hand  into  his. 
He  thought  of  that  night  after  the  party  when  she'd  put 
her  head  on  his  shoulder  during  the  ride  home.  Had 
she  meant  anything,  or  was  it  just  the  beer?  He  re- 
membered all  the  flippant  remarks  they'd  made  about 
what  happens  to  little  girls  who  get  drunk,  and  the  long 
wear  of  her  lipstick,  and  the  sampling  of  its  flavor. 
She  was  so  frank,  so  certain  of  herself,  and  she  seemed 
so  friendly:  yet  he  couldn't  be  sure  what  she'd  do  if 
he  tried.    .    .    . 

"Yes,  it  is.  The  night,  the  moon,  the  trees,  and  you. 
This  is  my  lucky  night." 

She  smiled  up  at  him.  "You  have  a  nice  line.  Why 
don't  you  vary  it?" 

"But  I  must  adhere  to  the  truth." 


He  was  surprised  at  the  ease  of  his  conversation.  A 
year  ago  he  couldn't  say  hello  to  a  girl  like  Marie  with- 
out stammering.  At  nineteen  he'd  been  as  naive  as  a 
six-year-old.  Strange  how  one  year  could  change 
things.  But  he  was  still  far  behind;  he  was  going 
through   a    stage   now   that   Bill   and   Harry   had    gone 
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through  at  fourteen.  His  jaw  quivered  as  he  cursed 
to  himself.  His  life  had  been  hell,  and  he  was  still  feel- 
ing it.  It  was  hard,  forcing  himself  to  go  through  the 
normal  living  routine  of  the  other  fellows.  But  he'd 
get  over  it;  he'd  make  himself  as  smooth  a  dater  as 
the  rest  of  them.  He'd  started  late,  but  he  knew  what 
he'd  missed.  .  .  . 

She  broke  into  his  thought.  "Paul,  will  you  read  my 
theme?  You  know,  the  usual  smoothing  up  and  sug- 
gestions?" 

He  smiled.  "What  makes  people  think  I  can  improve 
their  papers?"  But  he  nodded,  flattered.  That  was 
the  one  thing  he  had  over  the  others:  he  could  write. 
But  somehow  now  it  didn't  elate  him  to  tell  himself 
this;  there  was  that  growing  doubt,  born  when  he  read 
what  others  in  his  classes  were  writing  and  when  he 
heard  criticisms  of  his  own  work.  What  if  he  should 
be  a  failure  as  a  writer,  as  he  failed  in  everything 
else?  He  shuddered  inwardly,  and  gripped  her  hand 
harder.  Sometimes  he  longed  for  certainty,  to  relieve 
himself  of  the  torture  of  doubt;  but  if  certainty  were 
to  prove  him  a  failure,  he  wouldn't  want  to  live. 

"What's  your  topic?"  he  asked. 

"My  plans  for  the  summer.  All  about  going  up  to 
the  cottage  and  getting  a  sun  tan.  Just  like  every 
other  summer." 

His  lips  pressed  together  till  they  were  white  and  shape- 
less. That  reminded  him  of  another  fear  that  lay 
dormant  in  his  consciousness,  to  be  recalled  by  such 
remarks  as  this.  It  brought  back  to  mind  the  gulf 
between  himself  and  everyone  he  cared  for,  like  Marie. 
Ever  since  he  could  remember,  money  had  determined 
everything  he'd  done;  and  now  it  seemed  to  become 
the  controlling  force  in  his  life,  determining  everything 
he  did  and  wanted. 

While  Marie  loafed  in  the  sun  at  her  father's  summer 
estate,  he'd  be  slaving  nights  in  the  Chronicle  office, 
running  his  legs  numb — if  he  were  lucky.  If  he  didn't 
get  the  job  he  wouldn't  be  back  next  year.  He  shud- 
dered again.  The  memory  of  long  months  of  hopeless 
search  for  work,  of  constant  uncertainty  and  misery 
and  degeneration  of  mind  was  too  vivid  to  allow  him 
peace.  He'd  tried  so  hard  the  last  two  years  to  con- 
vince himself  he  was  above  the  average,  that  he  could 
get  something  in  life  worth  having.  But  one  reminder 
of  what  had  been  before  and  his  maladjustment  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  broke  it  all  down  and  he  felt  that 
haunting  fear  and  dejection  that  made  him  wish  he 
had  the  courage  to  quit  the  whole  mess. 

He  looked  at  her,  and  felt  again  that  gulf  between 
them.  She  had  everything:  money,  looks,  intelligence, 
personality,  certainty  in  the  future;  she  had  every- 
thing he  didn't  have,  and  wanted.  He  wondered  now 
why  she  was  out  with  him,  when  she  could  have  a  date 
with  any  one  of  two  dozen  fellows  who  were  more  of 
her  type.  Was  she  dating  him  because  she  felt  sorry 
for  him?  He  looked  at  her  again,  tried  to  read  her 
expression.  He  still  felt  that  urge  to  hold  her  close  and 
kiss  her  beautiful  lips.  The  thought  struck  him,  chilled 
him.  What  a  sap  he  was,  to  think  he  could  kiss  her! 
He  could  almost  feel  the  humiliation  of  her  slap.  He 
relaxed  his  grip  on  her  hand. 

She  interrupted  his  thoughts:    "You  must  be  a  good 


influence  on  me,  Paul.  Do  you  realize  I  haven't  had 
a   cigarette   all  evening?" 

"That's  me;  I  have  no  effect  on  you  but  to  calm  your 
nerves." 

She  laughed.  Even  her  laugh  charmed  him,  and 
made  that  urge  so  much  harder  to  suppress.  Her  lips 
seemed  to  glow  with  the  white  teeth  behind  them. 

She  sighed  aloud.  "I  wish  vacation  weren't  so  long. 
I'll  miss  everything.  Just  think,  we  won't  see  each 
other  for  fourteen  weeks!" 

"As   if  you  cared."   He  watched  her  expression. 

She  smiled.  "You  certainly  think  a  lot  of  yourself, 
don't  you?  I  bet  you  think  there  are  dozens  of  girls 
vvho  wish  they  were  me  tonight." 

He  wondered  if  that  last  was  sarcastic.  Anyway,  it 
was  funny,  suggesting  any  girl  could  wish  he  would 
date  her. 

They  were  walking  slowly  now.  She  was  leaning  on 
his  arm.  He  moved  it  around  her,  tentatively,  but  left 
it  there  when  she  did  not  object.  They  could  see  the 
lake  now,  and  hear  the  waves  pounding  against  the 
rocks  with  roaring  force.  They  walked  down  onto 
the  sand  and  approached  as  near  to  the  water  as  they 
dared.  A  white  band  tintillated  on  the  water,  like 
a  vein  of  molten  silver.  He  looked  at  her  and  saw  her 
quiet  with  the  beauty.  Her  face  was  more  beautiful, 
in  the  pale  glow  of  moonlight,  than  anything  he  had 
ever  seen.  He  pulled  her  cioser,  watching  her  face. 
She  turned  to  look  at  him,  and  their  glances  held  for 
a  moment.  He  moved  forward,  just  a  little,  tenta- 
tively. She  turned  her  face  quickly  and  looked  out 
over  the  lake  again. 

"It's  beautiful,  isn't  it?"  she  said. 

He  bit  his  lips  hard  before  he  answered:  "Like  some- 
thing you  dream  about  but  never  experience.  It's  too 
good  to  be  true.  I  guess  we're  fools  to  think  anything 
we  like  and  want  can  really  be  true." 

She  looked  at  him:  quizzically,  but  said  nothing.  The 
water  pounded  and  throbbed  against  the  rocks;  the 
waves  shattered  and  splashed  as  they  struck,  then  slid 
softly  down  the  beach  to  the  lake  again.  In  endless 
order,  the  waves  came  roaring  in,  powerful,  defiant,  to 
smash  against  the  rocks  and  roll  meekly  back.  Paul 
watched,  his  body  still.  He  watched  the  waves  and  he 
thought  of  himself.  At  last  he  took  his  arm  from 
around  Marie  and  led  her  back  to  the  sidewalk.  Silent, 
almost  morbidly  silent,  he  headed  toward  her  dormi- 
tory. He  looked  at  her  face,  still  so  beautiful;  at  her 
lips,  so  soft  and  red.  But  that  driving  feeling  was  gone 
now;  he  felt  only  a  great  depression,  a  void  that  made 
him  want  to  run  from  everything.  Why  did  he  feel 
this  way?  What  the  hell  difference  did  it  make? 
What  was  the  use? 
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Mr.  Halloway  had  a  vision  of 


Mr  .  Hollo  w  AY 
WALKED  by  the 
shop  rapidly  the 
first  time  and 
scarcely  looked  at 
it.  After  he  had 
passed  it  the  sec- 
ond time  he  knew  he  had  to  make  up 
his  mind.  He  went  around  the  block 
a  third  time,  but  it  was  not  until  he 
was  only  twenty  feet  from  the  door, 
marked  1806  S.  Melba  St..  that  he 
came  to  a  decision.  Mr.  Holloway 
stood  in  front  of  the  window  for  a 
moment,  surveying  the  jumble  of 
"Curios,  Relics,  and  Souvenirs"  dis- 
played there.  Then,  with  a  final 
glance  meant  to  be  business-like,  he 
stiffened  himself  inwardly  and  en- 
tered  into  the   dim   interior. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  store.  M 
Holloway     stood    hesitant    near    th 
counter,  a  look  of  discomfort  on  hi 
harassed,   middle-aged  countenanc' 
He  waited  for  what  seemed  to  be  se 
eral  minutes  and  then  tip-toed  to  th 
door,  opened  it.   and  closed  it  agai 
with  a  comparatively  loud  slam.  H( 
walked    over    to    the    counter    once 
more,  placing  his  heels  firmly  on  th«| 
bare   floor.      A   door    in   the   rear   o: 
the   shop  opened   and   a   small,   bo_\y 
legged    man    with    a    mustacba^iip- 
peared,    wiping   his    mouth'wifn  the 
back  of  his  hand.     He  walked  slow- 
ly up  to  Mr.  Holloway ,^l«^ed-ji;t  him 
in  a  rather  distasteful  manner.  4nd 
said    "Yes?"    with    a    good    deal    of 
irritability. 

Mr.  Holloway  cleared  his  throat 
twice.  "I'd  like  to  look  at  some  tom- 
toms,  please,"   he   said. 

"Well,  what  kind  do  you  want?" 
the  small  man  asked.  "East  Indian. 
African,  American  Indian,  or  what?" 

"Well."  said  Mr.  Holloway  judici- 
ously. "I  really  don"t  know.  It's  for 
my  son.  One  with  a  good  loud  deep 
sound,  I  guess." 

The  other  man  disappeared  in  the 
rear  of  the  store.  He  was  gone  a  long 
time.  Mr.  Holloway.  after  some  min- 
utes, remembered  something.  He 
nervously  pulled  out  his  eighteen- 
year-old  watch  and  looked  at  it. 
Lord,  if  he  didn't  hurry  he'd  miss  the 
five  forty-five.  He  fought  down  a 
strong  impulse  to  leave. 

There    appeared    in    the    door    an 
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Jangle  h^qm-s 


in  a  dusty  curio  shop 


enormous  hide  drum,  held  carefully 
in  the  scrawny  arms  of  the  pro- 
prietor, whose  fierce  head  just 
showed  above  it.  He  set  the  tom- 
tom on  the  counter  and  dusted  it  off". 
It  was  about  two  feet  high  and  near- 
ly three  feet  across.  The  leather  sur- 
face was  dirty  and  discolored  from 
use.  while  dim,  mysterious  symbols 
adorned — Tfs  sides.  Mr.  HoT 
at  it,  fascinated. 
'How  much  is  it?"  he  asked  fear- 
fully. 

■TfTwenty-five  dollars,"  said-th^"^ 
tor    llordTy.  '  Then,     for    a    hWl 
monicHL    his    .^Jf*^^  y»i*k.  frienx; 
D,tiirrtfe^^JiPp  h 
I  ym  kn| 


what''XvTtli  va 
and  th^  caj 
front- 

ijlJsdrTj 
afrl 

i4.ea,ithl 
latel^^ic^jj^hovi^-h.  .i\~  '^ 

But  tne~'mwn-i-l 
was  paying  no  attention  at  all  to 
Mr.  Holloway.  He  was.  instead,  ad- 
justing the  hide  thongs  of  the  tom- 
tom with  delicate  movements  of  his 
fingers. 

"Listen."  he  said,  without  raising 
his  eyes,  and  he  poised  his  hands 
over  the  top  of  the  genuine  Araphoe. 

Mr.  holloway  had  a  vision,  or  rather 
a  series  of  visions,  which  quite  blot- 
ted out  the  dingy  store,  the  unroman- 
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tic  little  man  drawing  the  thunder 
out  of  the  drum,  and  the  entire  1800 
block  of  South  Melba  Street.  Mr. 
Holloway's  new  suit  was  unaccount- 
ably transformed  into  a  breech- 
clout.  Mrs.  Holloway  became  a  misty 
figure  some  centuries  in  the  future, 
and  he  himself.  Mr.  John  Arthur 
Holloway.  was  dancing  wildly  in  the 
night  around  a  flaming  fire  with  sev- 
ral  hundred  feathered  and  painted 
rbarians. 

hen    suddenly    the    tempo    of   the 
um    was    altered,    became    slower 
more    ominous.      Mr.    Holloway 
s  in  a  vast,  oppressive  jungle  dim- 
lighted.      Exotic    vegetation    rose 
rhead,   and   above  the  pervading 
thm    of   the   tom-tom   was   heard 
rone    of    myriad    insects.      He 
^«d  with  a  strange  and  intoxi- 
ense  of  peril.     In  the  pulsing 
drum   was   a   hint   of   savage 
of    unspeakable    sacrifices,    of 
rites      beneath      a      bloody 

Holloway  was  jolted.  At  the 
e  time  the  littered  shop  reap- 
Eed.  Mrs.  Holloway  was  once 
re  an  angry  woman  waiting  din- 
ner in  a  three  room  apartment,  and 
the  1800  block  of  South  Melba  Street 
was  restored  to  civilization.  But 
Mr.  Holloway's  heart  was  still  beat- 
ing wildly,  and  his  throat  was  too 
dry  to  permit  speech. 

The  little  man  behind  the  counter 
was  looking  at  him  curiously.  Mr. 
Holloway  made  a  heroic  resolve. 
With  all  the  fierce  thrill  of  achieve- 
ment of  a  Roman  gladiator  plung- 
ing his  sword  into  the  breast  of 
a  stubborn  foe.  Mr.  Holloway  jabbed 
his  hand  into  the  pocket  that  held 
his  wallet.  He  took  out  three  five 
dollar  bills  and  ten  one  dollar  bills, 
laid  them  with  a  trembling  hand 
on  the  counter  and  strode  out. 
carrying  brave  and  unwrapped  the 
genuine   Araphoe   ceremonial   drum. 
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N.  U.  Students  Make  Hay  While 
the  Sun  Shines,  as  they  .  .  . 


W^ik  tkU  ^mm't 


Impelled  by  a  mysterious  but  per- 
sistent force,  I  took  a  day  off  last 
week  to  determine  whiat  sort  of  sum- 
mer work  attracts  our  Northwestern 
students.  My  search  led  me  down 
the  dangerously  steep  steps  of  Lunt 
to  room  two.  The  first  thing  to  do  in 
any  Parrot  survey  is  to  find  a  Uni- 
versity bureau.  So  here,  at  the  Place- 
ment office,  I  soon  secured  an  ap- 
pointment with  Mr.  Willis.  My  wait 
was  short. 

He  came  forward  to  greet  me  as 
I  entered,  putting  me  at  ease  im- 
mediately, without  the  use  of  an  Ipa- 
na  smile.  Hearing  my  wishes,  he 
sat  back,  relaxing.  Either  he  wish- 
ed to  give  his  whole  mind  to  answer- 
ing my  questions,  or  else  he  welcom- 
ed the  break  in  routine.  Perhaps 
both.  "Most  of  the  jobs  don't  come 
in  until  the  latter  part  of  the  month," 
he  informed  me,  "and  so  the  infor- 
mation I  give  you  can't  be  complete. 
Few  positions  have  been  arranged 
as  yet."  This  note  of  caution  seem- 
ed to  give  him  time  to  organize  his 
thoughts,  for  he  continued  confident- 
ly. "You  remember  reading  a  short 
time  ago  in  the  Daily  of  Miss  Doug- 
las being  placed  as  a  hostess  in  the 
New  York  World's  Fair?  That  ap- 
pointment came  through  this  office." 

I  asked  whether  the  Fair  would 
make  possible  any  other  employment 
for    the    summer,    and    especially    if 
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any  other  jobs  of  the  type  given  Miss 
Douglas  would  be  opened.  He  re- 
plied that  little  or  nothing  would 
come  out  of  the  New  York  Fair.  It 
had  opened  on  the  thirtieth  of  April, 
and  most  of  the  hiring  was  done  at 
that  time.  It  was  possible  that  a  few 
openings  might  be  found  in  June,  but 
he  had  serious  doubts.  With  so  many 
universities  near  New  York  City,  it 
would  be  useless  to  reach  out  into 
the  mid-west  for  workers.  He  had 
received  a  request  from  one  nation- 
al magazine  for  a  girl  to  work  on 
advertisements  in  New  York,  for 
which  the  requirements  were  "not 
brains  so  much  as  pulchritude."  It 
was  the  only  similar  position  on  file. 

Still  on  the  subject  of  exceptional 
jobs,  he  mentioned  an  opening  for 
some  boy  who  knew  quite  a  bit  about 
marine  motors.  Some  wealthy  man 
in  the  Chicago  area  has  a  combin- 
ation motor  boat  and  intends  to  spend 
the  summer  knocking  around  the 
Great  Lakes.  He  wants  a  boy  to  help 
him  with  the  boat  and  in  entertain- 
ing guests.  An  exceptional  job  from 
another  standpoint  last  year  was  that 
given  to  two  boys  by  a  protective 
agency.     It  was  their  work  to  inves- 


tigate whenever  one  of  the  burglar 
alarms  connected  with  their  system 
would  go  off.  Alertness  and  driving 
ability  were  the  requisites. 

My  ever  whimsical  curiosity  was 
satisfied  in  one  point,  however.  Col- 
lege students  do  sell  magazines.  In 
fact,  a  great  number  of  students  are 
employed  by  publishing  concerns 
during  the  summer,  for  work  rang- 
ing from  door-to-door  subscription 
selling  on  up  to  acting  as  a  diplomat 
in  bringing  closer  relations  between 
the  publisher  and  the  numerous  small 
outlets.  Publishing  houses  pay  quite 
well,  usually  on  a  commission  basis, 
but  sometimes  with  a  regular  salary. 

As  A  GENERAL  Tule,  the  students  shy 
away  from  work  where  they  will  be 
paid  only  by  a  commission.  Their 
lack  of  self  confidence  is  amazing. 
In  the  insurance  business,  which  al- 
ways has  an  opening  for  enterprising 
young  men,  the  lack  of  trust  is  more 
easily  understandable.  As  I  was 
warned  in  my  early  reading  of  Ho- 
ratio Alger's  stories,  there  are  many 
firms  who  like  to  leave  all  of  the 
risk  up   to   the   salesmen,    and   take 
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Courtesy.  National  Railways  of  Mexico 


MEXICO 


All  the  shop  windows  vied  for  the  most  spectacular 
display  of  gifts  for  mother,  sweetheart,  father,  brother, 
or  little  sister.  Inside  all  the  houses  there  was  a  cheer- 
ful, festive  sort  of  air.  For  the  first  time  in  five  years 
I  was  taking  part  in  the  thrilling  bustle  of  packing  to 
go,  not  to  a  friend's  for  the  Christmas  vacation,  but 
to  my  home  in  Mexico. 

I  had,  as  everyone  does  who  returns  after  a  long 
absence,  fully  expected  everything  to  be  changed.  As 
soon  as  I  boarded  the  Mexican  train  in  El  Paso  all  such 
ideas  vanished.  It  was  like  smelling  a  familiar  scent 
that  brings,  tumbling  one  over  the  other  in  their  haste, 
memories  of  people  and  places.  A  Pullman  car  on  one 
of  the  Ferrocarriles  Mejicanos  is  a  strange  conglomera- 
tion of  people  and  objects.   The  whole  scene  was  a  giant 


jig-saw  puzzle:  little  dark  children,  clutching  Ameri- 
can candy  and  gum  with  perspiring,  sticky  fingers;  old 
carpet  bags;  paper  bundles  so  full  that  they  often 
bulged  perilously;  and  bustling  grown-ups  all  fitted 
into  the  colorful  picture. 

The  customs  inspectors  passed  through  to  look  at 
the  baggage  when  we  arrived  in  Juarez,  which  is  right 
across  the  Mexican  border.  The  car  was  in  a  turmoil 
as  people  fell  over  each  other  dragging  their  grips  out 
and  arranging  their  passports.  Americans  are  allowed 
a  six  months'  tourist  card.  Finally  when  the  inspectors 
had  left,  the  hot,  dusty  car  lapsed  into  silence,  except 
for  the  occasional  din  made  by  the  children  across  the 
aisle  singing  Mexican  songs. 

Anxious  to  find  out  about  Mexico,  I  turned  to  the 
gentleman  who  shared  my  compartment  with  me  and 
plied  him  with  questions  in  Spanish,  which  could 
vaguely  be  recognized  as  such.  It  required  a  lot  of 
patience  on  both  sides  before  I  found  a  few  diverse 
facts — there  were  still  bandits  up  in  the  hills,  the  tour- 
ist trade  had  been  very  heavy  during  the  past  season, 
and  Mexico  City  had  been  greatly  modernized. 

As  the  wheezy  old  train  squeaked  and  rattled  to  a 
stop,  I  looked  out  the  sooty  window  to  see  a  familiar 
scene.  A  bevy  of  peons,  the  perpetual  train  greeters, 
were  standing  ready  to  pounce  on  any  American  pas- 
senger who  might  alight.  Pitifully  shrunken  beggars; 
women  carrying  and  sitting  by  innumerable  baskets 
and  linens;  boys  with  handfuls  of  opals  wrapped  in 
grimy,  dirty  cotton  all  surrounded  me  as  soon  as  I 
stepped  down.  Some  of  these  people  have  really  rare 
and  beautiful  linens,  baskets  with  real  workmanship, 
the  like  of  which  could  be  found  nowhere  else.  Having 
lived  in  the  country  I  knew  these  Mexicans  thought  all 
Americans  were  in  a  class  with  the  Rockefellers  and 
tried  to  charge  accordingly. 

By  the  side  of  the  station,  on  the  unused  side  tracks, 
were  the  customary  old  red  box  cars  which  made 
almost  luxurious  homes  for  some  of  the  natives.  A 
kaleidoscopic  picture  was  made  by  the  windows  filled 
with  bright  petaled  flowers,  and  the  brilliant  hued  but 
rather  ragged  clothes  drying  in  the  hot  sun.  In  the 
door  ways  were  children  whose  little  brown  faces 
gazed  wistfully  at  the  passing  trains. 

Women  with  colorful  baskets  under  their  arms 
swarmed  around  the  windows  of  the  first  and  second 
class  cars,  their  shrill  voices  extolling  to  the  passengers 
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Tourists  and  Vagabonds  will  travel  to  Sunny 

Mexico  this  Summer.    Marian  tells  us  about 

the  Village  she  knows  so  well,   Sombrerete, 

typical  of  Mexican  towns. 
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Coach  Matthew  tells  on  the  boys  over  the 


Ho  t  Ait  Whiles 


by  JACK  CRIST 


L.  A.  Junior 


Announcer  —  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Pasty-Taste  Cookies  —  that 
mellow,  creamy,  between  meals 
snack  —  I  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent Mike  Nelson  —  Pasty- 
Taste's  ace  Sports  Commentator 
— who  will  interview  Spud  Mat- 
thew,  coach  of  the   fighting  Wild- 


cat baseball  team  of  Northwest- 
ern University.  Take  it  away, 
Mike. 

MiVie — Good  evening,  my  Pasty- 
Taste  Sports  Review  friends.  As 
Artie  has  already  told  you,  our 
little  surprise  package  on 
tonight's  review  is  that  Grand 
Old  Man  of  American  Baseball — 
Spud  Matthews.  Tell  me,  Spud- 
Spud  is  standing  right  here  beside 
me  now  —  is  this  the  first  time 
that  you  have  ever  spoken  over 
the  air? 

S^nd — Yes,  and  am  I  scared?  I'd 
rather  be  hit  by  forty  pitched 
balls  than  stand  up  here  in  front 
of  this  microphone. 
(Mike  and  Spud  laugh  heartily, 
both  realizing  that  this  quip  has 
fallen  flat.) 

Mike  —  Well,  it's  not  as  bad  as  all 
that.  Tell  me.  Spud,  what  did  you 
think  of  the  baseball  season  last 
year  as  far  as  your  Wildcats  were 
concerned? 

Spud  —  As  a  whole,  Mike,  I'd  say 
the  season  was  very  successful. 
We  did  run  into  a  little  tough  luck 
along  in  the  first  of  the  season, 
losing  our  first  fourteen  games, 
but  that  was  all  shaken  off  and  the 
boys  finished  the  season  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.  They  played  very 
smoothly  for  the  rest  of  the  sched- 
ule. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  BOB  COWAN 

Mike  —  Yes,  I  remember  that  glor- 
ious comeback.  How  many 
games  did  the  team  play  last 
year.  Spud? 

5'pud  —  Sixteen. 

Mxke  —  Oh.  Well,  I'll  bet  in  a  thrill- 
ing season  such  as  that  one,  there 
must  have  been  plenty  of  exciting 
moments. 

Spud  —  Yes,  that  certainly  hits  the 
old  ball  right  on  the  noggin.  Why 
I  remember  one  day  last  April, 
Charley  Grimm  invited  all  of  my 
boys  down  to  watch  the  Cups  whip 
the   socks  off  the  Phillies. 
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Mike  —  Well,  what  I  meant  Spud, 
was  more  concerning  your  own 
games.  I  know  that  the  wearers 
of  the  Purple  must  have  seen 
plenty  of  excitement.  Tell  us 
about  some  of  those  nail-chewing 
minutes  that  drag  like  days  and 
send  a  coach  into  chronic  hys- 
teria. 

&pud  —  Sure,  sure,  Mike.  I  remem- 
ber once  in  our  game  with  Minne- 
sota. It  was  in  the  first  half  of  the 
ninth  (we  were  playing  up  there), 
two  of  my  boys  got  singles  in  suc- 
cession, and  a  wild  pitch  sent  the 
one  on  third,  home.  If  they  hadn't 
been  lucky  and  piled  up  twenty- 
three  runs  in  the  early  innings, 
we  might  have  beaten  them.  The 
final  score,  by  the  way,  was  23 
to   2. 

Mike  —  That  must  have  been  a  very 
tough  break,  but  I  always  say,  the 
game  isn't  over  until  the  last  man 
is    out   in   the    ninth   inning.       I'm 


sure  that  Wildcat  alumni  all  over 
the  world  felt  for  you  after  that 
thriller.  But,  Coach,  what  else 
happened  that  kept  you  on  the 
edge  of  the  bench? 


'© 


Spud  —  Once  we  had  Chicago  13  to 
2  in  the  ninth  inning.  Our  only 
available  pitcher  ran  into  a  little 
difficulty  when  we  had  two  outs 
on  them.  The  next  twenty-one 
men  hit  safely.  We  felt  that  we 
had  won  a  moral  victory  how- 
ever, because  our  utility  Third 
baseman  had  a  sprained  ankle. 
This  undoubtedly  slowed  our 
team   up   50   percent. 

Mike  —  Indeed,  that  was  one  of 
those  typical  Chicago-Northwest- 
ern  thrillers. 

Spud  —  Once  we  had  Chicago  13  to 
2  in  the  ninth  inn — 

Mike  —  Errough  —  (hurried  whis- 
pering of  —  "Next  paragraph. 
Spud")  —  I  believe  that  what 
Spud  really  intends  to  say  is 
something  about  the  prospects 
for  next  year.  Isn't  that  it.  Spud? 


^•pud  —  Yes  —  er  yes,  that's  it.  Our 
prospects  for  next  year's  nine 
look  very  good.  Although  I  hate 
to  get  optimistic  so  early  in  the 
season,  I  might  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  they  are  the  best  we've 
Please  turn  to  page  46 
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who's  afraid  of  the 
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.  .  .  Evidently  not 
Johnnie  Stevens,  the 
Phi  Rho  Goat. 


A    PURPLE    ^ARRM    SHORT    STORY 


by 

ED 
MALOTT 


While  I  was  carrying  her   bags, 
Bill    whirled    her    off    in    a    cab. 


It  all  started  when  we  were  freshmen  at  State,  and 
about  the  greenest  pledges  the  Phi  Rho  house  had  seen 
in  a  long  time.  I'm  really  not  concerned  in  this  at  all 
except  that  I  knew  them  both  and  was  there  when  it 
all  happened.  John  Burke  Stevens  was  from  Arkansas, 
which  was  probably  the  first  reason  he  didn't  get  along 
with  Bill  Norris,  a  Michigan  product.  Johnny  was  a 
quiet,  easy  going  fellow  about  five  feet  seven,  rather 
good  looking  with  a  shock  of  unruly  brown  hair  and 
smiling  brown  eyes.  On  the  other  hand.  Bill  was  an 
even  six  feet,  with  blond  hair,  blue  eyes  that  seemed 
destined  to  knock  feminine  hearts  for  a  loop,  and  an 
aggressive  manner  that  got  him  plenty  of  enemies  with 
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the  males  around  campus.  How  the  girls  could  fall 
for  that  line  of  his,  I  don't  know,  but  from  the  minute 
Bill  hit  State,  they  started  falling.  And  by  the  time  we 
were  all  seniors,  they  were  still  falling,  perhaps  even 
a  little  harder  than  ever. 

As  I  said,  it  started  when  we  were  freshmen.  Johnny 
had  a  picture  of  his  girl  from  back  home  on  his  desk 

PURPLE     PARROT 


...  a  swell  picture,  and  a  swell  girl,  too.  Blond  hair 
almost  brunette  and  yet  not  quite,  brown  eyes  with  a 
sort  of  far  away  look  in  them,  a  delicate  chin  lifted 
high,  almost  defiantly  and  sensitive  lips  half-smiling. 
.  .  .  Now  and  then  you'd  catch  Johnny  just  sitting  and 
staring  at  it  and  you  could  tell  he  was  pretty  far  gone 
on  her,  not  in  the  way  of  bragging  about  her,  but  with 
sort  of  an  humble  awe.  That  was  the  reason  he  only 
dated  enough  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  boys  in  the  house 
from  griping  at  him  about  having  no  fraternity  spirit. 

Well,  one  night  about  two  months  after  the  term 
started,  and  Johnny  and  I  were  pretty  well  settled  as 
roommates.  Bill  dropped  in  to  see  me  about  an  assign- 
ment. Johnny  was  doing  some  math  and  didn't  even 
hear  Bill  come  in.  I  was  looking  up  the  stuff  Bill  want- 
ed and  he  was  rambling  away  about  some  girl  or  other 
he'd  met  at  an  open-house  the  night  before  when  he 
suddenly  stopped  short.  I  didn't  look  up  right  away  but 
when  I  heard  his  long  drawnout  whistle  I  did,  and  he 
was  standing  there  staring  at  the  picture  on  Johnny's 
desk.  For  some  reason,  I  felt  that  all  was  not  well,  so 
I  said,  "Here's  that  work,  Bill,  but  you'd  better  check 
that  last  experiment  with  someone  else." 

He  didn't  even  hear  me.  He  just  stood  looking.  Then 
he  tapped  Johnny  on  the  shoulder,  "Say,  runt,  where 
did  ijou  ever  pick  up  a  cute  little  trick  like  that?" 

Johnny  got  up  slowly  and  looked  at  Bill  as  defiantly 
as  he  could,  when  you  consider  the  five  inches  differ- 
ence in  their  heights.  Slowly  and  calmly,  enunciating 
each  word  clearly,  he  said,  "That's  the  girl  I'm  going 
to  marry  someday."  His  rebuke  for  Bill's  slangy  ex- 
pression was  obvious.  Then  Bill  began  to  laugh.  It 
started  as  a  chuckle,  changed  to  a  snort,  and  then 
shifted  into  high  with  a  series  of  side-splitting  guffaws. 
Johnny  didn't  even  bat  an  eye-lash,  I'll  say  that  for 
him,  but  I  saw  one  leg  move  out  a  little,  saw  his  fingers 
curl  into  a  fist,  saw  his  lips  press  just  a  little  tighter 
together. 

The  book-case  was  rocky,  anyhow,  with  one  leg 
propped  up  with  a  little  block,  so  it  wasn't  any  wonder 
that  it  fell  over  and  spilled  books  all  over  the  room. 
Bill  had  to  duck  to  avoid  Terrill's  Beginning  Zoology 
and  that  made  him  forget  about  laughing,  but  Anthony 
Adverse,  which  had  been  on  the  top  shelf,  scored  a 
bulls-eye  and  squelched  any  ideas  he  may  have  had 
about  continuing.  He  helped  us  pick  up  and  then  left, 
ruefully  rubbing  his  head.  In  his  characteristic  way 
of  wanting  to  have  the  last  word,  he  stuck  his  head 
around  the  door  and  suggested,  "Well,  don't  bring  her 
around  here,   anyway." 

After  he'd  gone,  Johnny  looked  at  me  reproachfully 
and  said,  "Why  in  heck  did  you  have  to  kick  that  block 
out  from  under  the  book-case  right  then?  Doesn't  any- 
one ever  teach  you  damyankees  to  respect  furniture?" 
But  the  way  he  said  it  made  me  glow  all  over. 

That  was  the  beginning.  From  then  on  Johnny  studi- 
ously avoided  Bill  Norris,  and  Bill  Norris  took  every 
opportunity  of  riding  Johnny.  He'd  drop  in  of  an  eve- 
ning and  brag  to  me  in  Johnny's  hearing  about  his  latest 
conquests,  or  read  me  some  of  the  spicier  parts  of 
letters  from  other  girls  he  knew. 

Time  crawled  on  and  finally  we  found  ourselves  sen- 


iors with  graduation  looming  ahead.  Of  course  there 
was  a  lot  going  on,  but  Senior  Week  was  to  be  the  high 
time  of  our  lives.  Everybody  had  his  best  girl  up  for 
it,  and  Johnny  had  made  all  the  arrangements  for 
Ann;  that  was  her  name.  Bill  was  bringing  a  girl 
from  Cleveland,  but  she  couldn't  make  it  until  the  last 
part  of  the  week. 

It  just  happened  that  Johnny  had  to  take  a  compre- 
hensive e.xam  the  Friday  afternoon  that  Ann  was  to 
get  in,  and  asked  me  if  I'd  meet  her  at  the  train  for 
him.  That  was  O.K.  with  me  but  Bill  got  wind  of  it 
and  insisted  on  going  to  the  station  with  me  at  the  last 
minute.  The  instant  the  train  stopped.  Bill  shoved  me 
aside  and  dove  into  the  mob,  fighting  himself  through 
to  the  Pullman.  About  two  minutes  later  he  emerged 
again  triumphantly  with  a  girl  sheltered  from  the 
buffets  of  the  mob  by  the  famous  Norris  arm.  It  was 
the  girl  in  the  picture  all  right,  but  in  the  flesh  she  had 
it  beat  a  thousand  miles. 

"Miss  Hawthorne,"  Bill  declared  solemnly,  "I'd  like 
you  to  meet  Mr.  Jackson.  Miss  Ann  Hawthorn — Mr. 
Paul  Jackson."  Then  while  I  was  still  gasping  for  air 
he  added,  as  if  he  was  addressing  a  pledge,  "Paul,  take 
care  of  Miss  Hawthorn's  bags,  will  you?  I'll  see  that 
she  gets  settled  all  right."  With  which  he  whirled  her 
off  to  a  cab. 

"This,"  I  thought,  "is  a  heck  of  a  note."  But  the 
time  for  action,  whatever  it  was,  had  come  and  gone, 
so  cursing  myself  vigorously,  I  took  the  baggage  around 
to  the  Gamma  Delt  house  where  Ann  was  supposed  to 
be  staying.  She  wasn't  there  yet  so  I  brought  the  bags 
in  and  waited  around  a  while,  but  she  didn't  show  up. 
Finally  I  went  back  to  the  house,  where  a  telegram 
was  waiting  for  me  to  the  effect  that  my  date  had  the 
mumps  and  couldn't  come.  The  mumps,  at  a  time  like 
this!  That  meant  that  unless  I  wanted  to  pick  up  some- 
body on  campus  just  for  the  week,  I'd  have  to  stag  it. 

Please  turn  to  page  36 
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Prospect  and  Retrospect 
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Ed.  note:  This  month's  politicosis  was 
written  after  a  conversation  with  Bill 
Orthman,  S.A.E..  and  Myron  Chevlin, 
Independent.  Orthman,  former  I.F. 
Council  prexy,  is  the  acknowledged  lead- 
er of  North  Campus.  Chevlin,  S.G.B. 
Chairman,  speaks  with  authority  from 
the  unajjiliated  point  of  view. 

Now  THAT  the  political  year  has  giv- 
en way  to  term  papers  and  finals,  it 
comes  time  to  assume  the  mask  of  Janus 
and  look  on  the  institution  of  campus 
politics,  both  in  prospect  and  retrospect. 

Without  a  doubt,  no  one  subject  has 
been  discussed  so  much  as  has  the  po- 
litical transpirations  on  campus  this 
year.  As  usual,  only  more  so,  offices 
have  been  fought  for,  personal  rivalries 
created  or  intensified,  and  blocks  of  fra- 
ternities formed  and  reformed,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  respect  and  patronage  that 
comes  to  the  sponsors  of  victorious  can- 
didates,   be    they    elected    or    appointed. 

Briefly,    it    vi^ill    be    remembered    that 
during  the  fall  elections  the  tri-Sig  com- 
bination plus  the  Pi  K  A's 
just    about    had    their    own 
way    against    the    block    of 
Delts,     Betas.     Phi     Gams, 
Phi     Psis,     Phi     Delts,     Phi 
Kaps  et  al.  The  lineup  was 
something   new   in    campus 
affairs,   and  because  of  the 
turn  of  events   with  houses 
who  never  before  had  their 
hands  in  the  pie  taking  all 
and  leaving  no  room  for  the 
houses    who    had    assumed 
they  had  control  of  things, 
resentment   on   the   part   of 
certain  of  the  defeated  was 
only  natural.   As  usual,   the 
independents    as   an   organ- 
ized   group    had    no    effect 
whatsoever  on  the  outcome 
of  the  elections.  An  attempt 
was   made   to   organize   the 
group   into   a   coherent   fac- 
tor   but    the    attempt    was 
abortive.      Naturally,      be- 
tween the  fall  elections  and 
the    freshman    elections    in 
spring,     the     coalitions    were     compara- 
tively     inactive,      working     behind     the 
scenes     when     the     few     occasions     de- 
manded. When  the  spring  elections  came 
about    something    very    indicative    hap- 
pened.    Several  of  the  key  houses  in  the 
fall   elections  failed   to   organize   for   the 
freshmen  elections,  which  reveals  one  of 
several  things.     Either   they   didn't  con- 
sider   the   freshmen    elections    important 
enough  to  bother  about,   or  the  political 
intensity  of  the  previous  fall  had  burned 
out  the  enthusiasm  for  political  activity. 
Whatever  the  cause  the  result  was  that 
the  Betas,  S.A.E.,  the  Sig  Chis's  and  the 


Thetas,  four  of  the  main  pivotal  houses 
from  the  lineups  of  last  fall,  did  not  both- 
er to  organize  any  unified  support  behind 
their  candidates.  Only  one  coalition  took 
the  field  in  the  freshmen  elections.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  was  a  com- 
bination made  up  of  organizations  from 
both  the  main  coalitions  of  last  fall  in- 
cluding the  Phi  Delts,  and  the  Delts,  of 
the  anti-coalition  group,  and  Sigma  Nu 
of  the  tri-Sig  alliance  together  with  Alpha 
Phi  which  had  leaned  toward  the  Sig 
group,  and  the  Pi  Phis  and  Gamma  Phis 
who  last  fall  had  thrown  their  support  to 
the  anti-coalition  group. 

In  anticipating  the  alignments  for  next 
fall,  do  not  be  surprised  to  see  both 
coalitions  combining  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  Greek  set-up  at  Northwestern. 
It  has  become  apparent  this  year  that 
the  setup  of  the  student  governing  board 
as  it  is  now  constituted  tends  to  throw 
considerable  power  to  the  independent 
members  of  the  board.  Since  the  princi- 
ple was  established  of  sending  one  rep- 
resentative    to     the     Student    Governing 
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"Maybe  Jones  ought  to  concentrate  on  one  or  two  events," 


Board  from  each  of  the  several  residence 
groups  on  campus:  Inter-House  Council, 
Open  House  Women,  Pan-Hel  Council, 
and  Interfraternity  Council,  it  will  be 
seen  that  by  virtue  of  the  two  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Independent  Coun- 
cil, one  man  and  one  woman,  the  Greeks 
go  up  to  election  day  in  the  Fall  al- 
ready outvoted  by  a  score  of  two  to 
four.  The  hostility  created  by  the  com- 
mission elections  last  fall  resulted  in 
splitting  the  Greeks  to  the  extent  that 
the  Student  Governing  Board  was  dom- 
inated by  independents.  The  various 
fraternity    groups    did   not   mind   this    at 


first,  but  as  the  year  progressed  there 
were  times  when  they  thought  that  they 
detected  signs  of  anti-fraternity  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ing Board.  The  Board's  action  in  push- 
ing around  the  honoraries  and  finally 
disenfranchising  Lynx  and  Purple  Key 
of  their  status  as  honoraries  caused  more 
irritation  among  fraternity  men  than 
they    indicated    at    the    time. 

Lynx  had  increased  their  membership 
and  admitted  recommendations  to  mem- 
bership from  without,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  board.  To  be  then  kicked  into  the 
bushes  was  a  little  more  than  the  men 
would  take.  Perhaps  it  is  rather  a  feel- 
ing that  the  S.G.B.  is  sweeping  a  little 
too  clean,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
Clark,  a  strong  fraternity  man,  was  a 
leading  figure  in  the  honoraries  inquisi- 
tion. 

Similarly,    the    hitches    thrown    in    the 
way  of  the  Interfraternity  rushing  book- 
let, which  ultimately  cost  each  fraternity 
some  $35.00   more  than   it  had   expected 
to  pay,   did  not  endear  the  members   of 
the  Board  to  the  fraternity  men.     Even 
if  the   final   disposition   of   the   status    of 
the  booklet  rested  more  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Board  of  Student  Supervision,  than 
on  that  of  the  Student  Governing  Board, 
the    fraternities    feel    that    the     Student 
Governing    Board    was    as    unhelpful    as 
possible  in  the  matter.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,    the    pressure    in    this    action    came 
from  the  Board  of  Publications,  and  was 
taken     not     as     an     action 
against  the  fraternities,  but 
rather  to  protect  the  estab- 
lished Campus  publications. 
/In   short,   it  appears   that 
real  issues  may  make  their 
,  appearance    in    Northwest- 

ern politics  next  Fall.  The 
result  would  bring  about 
less  stress  as  to  which  fra- 
ternity a  man  belonged, 
than  as  to  his  views  on  cer- 
tain matters.  Such  an 
eventuality  might  result  in 
closer  political  relation- 
ships than  have  existed  this 
year,  which  established 
something  of  an  all  time 
high  for  hot  and  heavy 
politics.  Also,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  main 
bones  of  contention.  Coop- 
er, Orthman,  Kemp,  Giana- 
kopulos,  Clark,  Taylor, 
Boulton,  and  Turpin  are  all 
graduating,  which  should 
calm  matters  down  consid- 
erably. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
competition  that  caused  political  heat  this 
year  began  two  years  ago.  when  the  pres- 
ent seniors  were  sophomores.  No  such 
rivalries  exist  between  the  members  of 
this  year's  junior  class.  When  the  clash- 
ing personalities  are  gone,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  houses  will  carry  on  the 
fight  with  equal  vigor  until  a  new  crop 
of  belligerents  appear.  At  this  time,  no 
such  group  of  leaders  is  apparent. 

As  for  the  Independents.  Mike  Chevlin 

has  his   word,   and  the  word   is  that  the 

independents    will    definitely    pursue    the 

Please  turn  to  page  40 
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The  Northwestern  Coed  Does  Have 


^  MIHD  P/f  i^ei  Ot^h 


Another  girl's  boy  friend  means  a 
great  deal  to  many  N.  U.  coeds;  in 
fact,  he  means  so  much  to  70  per 
cent  of  Northwestern's  women  that 
they  would  have  no  scruples  in  lur- 
ing him  away. 

Yes,  N.  U.  coeds  have  minds  of 
their  own.  They  admit  it.  And  a  sur- 
vey, conducted  for  the  Parrot,  proves 
it.  Chosen  at  random,  500  North- 
western women  students  were  asked 
to  answer  13  straight  -  to  -  the  -  point 
questions.  Almost  without  exception, 
they  were  serious  and  frank  in  their 
answers. 

The  results,  in  view  of  what  elders 
say  about  "this  modern  generation", 
are  surprising  in  some  ways,  reas- 
suring in  others.  Up-to-date  as  these 
"pseudo  sophisticated"  college  wom- 
en are,  they  still  harbor  a  few — very 
few — old-fashioned  ideals. 

Why  did  the  majority  of  Northwest- 
ern girls  come  to  college?  Not  to 
train  for  a  career — only  28.7  per  cent 
came  with  such  a  definite  purpose  in 
mind.  And  what  are  the  others  here 
for?  Various  things.  Over  36  per  cent 
are  here  to  gain  an  educa- 
tion without  thought  of  the 
future;  13.9  per  cent  came 
for  the  social  life  and  fun; 
10.7  per  cent  attend  classes 
because  their  parents  sent 
them  here  to  attend 
classes;  and  9.8  per  cent, 
believe  it  or  not,  are  wear- 
ing Oxford  glasses  not  be- 
cause their  eyes  are  weak, 
but  because  they  are 
searching  for  a  suitable 
mate!  A  few  who  are 
either  in  a  "fog"  or  re- 
fuse to  commit  them- 
selves, indicated  that  they 
weren't  sure  why  they 
were  here! 

In  scoring  N.  U.  girls  on 
the  amount  of  emphasis 
they  place  on  fraterni- 
ties, the  questionnaire  hit 
the  bull's  eye.  Of  those 
questioned,  64.2  per  cent 
bluntly  admitted  that  they 


Hope  Chamberlain,  in  a  Pur- 
ple Parrot  Survey  of  Five  Hun- 
dred  Women,    Presents  Their 
ideas  on  Life  and  Men. 

always  consider  a  man"s  fraternity 
before  dating  him.  The  more  demo- 
cratic faction — 35.8  per  cent  —  said 
they  didn't  give  two  whoops  about 
a   man's  Greek-letter   affiliation. 

A  FACT  WELL  KNOWN  throughout  the 
middle  west — that  N.  U.  girls  are  so- 
cially minded  —  was  emphasized 
clearly  in  their  rating  of  the  qual- 
ities they  consider  important  for  men 
to  possess.  Skill  at  social  graces  was 
rated  third  by  the  majority.  They 
agreed,  though  not  unanimously,  that 
a  pleasant  personality  is  the  prime 
requisite,  and  placed  intelligence 
second.  Attractive  looks  and  the 
ability  to  dance  received  fourth  and 
fifth  places,   respectively. 

Delving  deeper  into  what  these 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  CLARK  JONES 


women  think  about  the  dating  situ- 
ation, more  interesting  facts  come  to 
light.  Despite  the  fact  that  47.6  per 
cent  said  they  had  been  "rooked"  on 
past  blind  dates,  74.2  per  cent  indi- 
cated continued  trust  in  the  male  sex 
by  saying  that  they  would  consider 
accepting  a  "blind,"  as  against  25.8 
per  cent  who  have  no  faith  in  this 
"trust-to-luck"  game  and  absolutely 
refuse  to  even  consider  taking  a 
chance. 

Strangely  enough,  perhaps,  many 
of  those  questioned  think  that  anoth- 
er couple  along  on  dates  is  more  fun 
than  a  twosome.  In  answer  to  the 
query,  "do  you  prefer  to  double 
date?"  63.2  per  cent  said  "yes."  May- 
be the  latter  would  change  their 
minds,  however,  if  they  became  se- 
rious about  one  certain  man.  Several 
mentioned  that  it  depends  on  the  des- 
tination! And  some  said  it  didn't  mat- 
ter to  them.  One  girl  said  she  pre- 
ferred threesomes — "two  boys  and  I." 

Of  A  MORE  SERIOUS  natuTC  was  the 
question,  "if  you  reach  the  age  at 
which  you  think  you  should  be  mar- 
ried but  haven't  actually 
fallen  in  love,  would  you 
(a)  marry  some  man  you 
like  very  well,  or  (b)  pre- 
fer to  remain  unmarried?" 
The  answers  speak  for 
themselves.  Over  56  per 
cent,  evidently  abhorring 
the  thought  of  being  •  'bach- 
elor" girls,  would  wed  a 
man  they  liked  very  well. 
The  remaining  43.4  per 
cent  would  not  marry  un- 
less the  spark  of  love  burn- 
ed brightly. 

Times  have  changed 
since  Dad  and  Mother 
were  college  go-ers.  To  38 
per  cent  of  today's  col- 
lege women  on  this  cam- 
pus, accepting  a  frater- 
nity pin  means  a  token  of 
love  rather  than  a  definite 
engagement    as    it    did    in 

Please  turn  to  page  34 
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A  Few  Suggestions  for 
Your  Summer  Turnout 


For  ail  outfit  that  will  find  favor  with  the  most  critical  board  of 
experts,  we  recommend:  a  sure  favorite — Palm  Beach  white  double 
breasted  suit  ($15.50)  with  a  light  blue  Batiste  Madras  shirt  (S2.50) 
a  hand  woven  wool  tie  with  graduated  blue  stripings,  short  basket 
weave  blue  socks  with  elastic  tops  (50c)  a  silk  foulard  pocket 
handkerchief  (SI),  the  seventh  inning  stretch — a  blue  fabric  belt 
($1),  white  buckskin  wing  tip  shoes  ($6.75)  and  to  top  it  off — the 
latest  in  summer  headgear — a  Jippa  Jappi  straw  hat    ($5). 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 


A  few  of  the  ninny 

patterns  in  the 

Paint    Beach    line 

for  1939 


The  flowers  fhaf  bloom  in  the  spring,  tra-la- 
one  of  fhem  Is  a  Swissli  original  designed  by 
[card  and  nnodeled  by  Nancy  Powell,  Pi  Beta  Phi. 
|ie  natural  colored  straw  Tyrolean  hat  makes  her 
1  authentic  Swiss  miss. 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 


'v.^. 


Cotton's  the  thing — and    Harriet   Scheuer- 

lann,  Alpha  Phi,  wears  a  natural  colored  slack  suit 

mbroldered  with  tiny  flowers.  To  be  different  she 

walks  around  in  new  versions  of  the  dutch  shoe — 

and  we  hope  a  more  comfortable  version! 


Scott  &  Co. 
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Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 


(Above) 

Dophy  Wheeler,  The+a,  with  a  come  hither  look 
plus  a  lollypop    —    in    a    casual    dress    for    everyday 
summer    wear    decorated  with  flowers  identical  with 
those  sported  by  la   Scheuerman. 


(Right) 

Jean  Arms,  Delta  Gamma,  in  a  play  suit  belonging 
to  the  same  family.    We  think  it's  smart  because 
it's  just  a  little  more  feminine  than  the  usual  —  in 
other  words  you'll  get  credit  for  originality 
—  'n  that's  something! 


lotos  courtesy   Pau!  Stone-Raymor 
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"What  Half  the  World  Never  Knows 


// 


By  The  Prowler 

Well.  Dear  Public,  it's  with  tears  from 
my  inkwell  that  I'm  writing  this,  my 
farewell  column  (anrl  probably  my  obit- 
uary too).  This  is  the  last  time  I'm 
going  to  find  out  for  you  who  was  out 
with  your  No.  1  girl  last  night.  You're 
going  to  have  to  dig  up  all  your  own 
scandal  after  this— tsk.  tsk,  how  that 
hurts    me! 

Yes,  writing  this  column  has  given  me 
the  most  valuable  practical  knowledge 
I'll  ever  get,  but  I'm  kinda  glad  it's 
over — now  I  can  concentrate  on  my  own 
date,  instead  of  everyone  else's.  Sorry 
kids,  but  I  still  can't  betray  my  identity 
— it'll  have  to  remain  a  mystery  (??). 
It's  a  well-founded  rumor  that  all  the 
Greek  men  from  north  campus  are  going 
to  burn  down  the  Speech  school  some 
dark  night,  because  all  the  girls  on  crew 
are  breaking  their  dates  for  the  summer 
formats.  Well,  it's  always  a  good  alibi, 
girls! 

Bert  Bransford  (Pi  K.  A.)  has  solved 
this  crew  problem  by  stringing  two  girls, 
so    that   one    is    always    available. 

Dancers  at  the  Miami  triad  gaped 
when  Dell  Kiely  (P.  Phi)  appeared  with 
Timmy  Herrmann  (Phi  Delt),  but  of 
course  a  steady  RICH  diet  is  too  much 
for   anyone. 

"Playboy"  Ed  Detmer  (Sig),  although 
trying  to  split  his  time  between  Marge 
Welty  (Theta)  and  Jane  Trimmer  (D.G  i 
still  was  seen  leaving  for  a  date  in 
Highland  Park  at  a  quarter  of  two  a.m.! 
Kay  "Golf  Widow"  Miller  (Alpha  Chii 
sits  home  with  Sid  Richardson's  Phi 
Psi  pin,  while  Sid  goes  away  five  days 
and   comes   back   two. 

Bob  Potter  (Sig),  after  a  year-long 
campaign,  still  studies  in  the  library 
Saturday  nights,  while  Kappa  Gary  en- 
joys the  company  of  Bill  Whittier  (Phi 
Delt). 

When  the  Phi  Gams  entertained  the 
Michigan  Blossom  Queens  at  the  Sher- 
man hotel,  lots  of  N.  U.  coeds  were 
plenty  worried.  However,  Marian  Hitch 
(Tri  Delt)  took  heart  when  Tom  Me- 
Mahan  phoned  from  the  hotel  to  say 
that  his  Blossom  Queen  was  cross-eyed, 
voluptuous,  and  leaned  when  she  danced. 


No  Longer 

Reserved 

for 

Jean  Baribeau 


Says  Bill  Kolb  with  his  Pi  K.  A.  pin 
back  on  his  sweater.  "Not  that  I  love 
Mary  Beth  less,  but  that  I  love  Rome 
(ing)  more!" 

Dick  Richards   (Delt)   and  Julie  Pitch- 


ford,  Waa-Mu  crooner,  hold  the  record 
for  keeping  out  of  the  public  eye.  Dick 
had  his  pin  on  Julie  before  the  Delts 
knew    he    even    dated    her. 

"Keyes"  Clark  (Tri  Delt)  and  Lynn 
McClure  (Beta)  get  the  cup  for  the 
Perfect  Campus  Couple:  they're  BOTH 
screwballs. 

"Tiger"  Bourke  (Theta  Xi),  Southern 
Colonel  from  Memphis,  still  holds  the 
sho'  nuff  record  for  continuous  woman 
hatin'.  As  his  second  dateless  year 
comes  to  a  close,  the  Tiger  says,  "Me 
date  a  damned  yankee  gal?  Them's 
fightin'     wuds,     suh!" 

When  Lora  Wills  (Theta)  and  Gil  John- 
son (Phi  Delt)  went  to  visit  a  model 
home  recently,  they  were  taken  for 
newlyweds  and  shown  the  nursery  in 
great   detail. 

Prowler  scores  again!   Orv  Harmening 


and  Mardel  Jerrick  Gamma  Phi  took  a 
hint  from  the  Parrot,  patched  up  their 
difficulties,  and  now  Mardel  is  sporting 
a  Lambda  Chi  pin. 

■When  B.  J.  Schumann  (Alpha  Chi) 
broke  her  slip  strap  at  the  Sextant  for- 
mal, she  used  Jim  Chapman's  S.A.E. 
pin  to  hold  it  up!  However,  she  prompt- 
ly returned  it  the  next  day.  (Margy 
Shera  has  gone  back  to  the  Beta  house 
now.) 

Pi  Phi's  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
Ellen  Mahle  finally  put  Ben  Jewell's 
Sigma   Chi   pin  out   in   the   open. 

When  Neill  Berry  (Pi  K.  A.)  hears 
the  word  "South" — he  gets  flustered. 
Perhaps  "Memphis"  Ogden  has  some- 
thing  to   do   with   it. 

Although  Bill  Riddle  (Phi  Gam)  is  not 
in  school  this  semester,  he  is  doing  his 
share  of  keeping  campus  queens  busy, 
namely  Ruth  Pfisterer  (Alpha  Phi). 

Dan  Killips  (Sig).  after  turning  on  the 
heat  for  Sally  Douglas,  suddenly  de- 
serted the  Pi  Phi  house  for  Barbara 
CoUisi    (KKG)    a    short   time    ago. 

The  Delts  got  more  out  of  their  basket- 
ball game  with  the  Alpha  Phi's  than  just 
another  victory:  Jess  Cobb  thought  Jean 
Please  tur;i  to  page  47 


'Well,  chief,  we  got  him." 
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PURPLE     PARROT 


. .  the  catch  of  the  season 
r  more  smoking  pleasure 

In  every  part  of  the  country 
smokers  are  turning  to  Chesterfields 
for  what  they  really  want  in  a  ciga- 
rette . . .  refreshing  mildness . . .  better  taste 
. . .  and  a  more  pleasing  aroma. 


Copyright  1939,  Liggett  &  MvERS  Tobacco  Co. 
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That  Terpsichorean  Impulse 


'Til  Death  Do  Us  Part 


A  Purple  Parrof  Snurd  Story 
By  Omar  Goshh 

Pretty  Elaine  Ber+elsen  paced  up  and  down  the  floor  of 
her  luxurious  suite  in  Latham  House,  1815  Orrington 
Court.  She  had  just  reached  the  west  end  of  the  room  and 
was  starting  the  return  trip  when  the  house-mother  burst 
through  the  door.  Sweeping  the  door  into  the  fireplace, 
she  said,  "Stop  shaking  the  house,  we've  got  to  use  it  for 
another  fifty  years,"  and  jumped  out  the  window.  Elaine 
pulled  down  the  shade  to  keep  out  the  draft  and  resumed 
her  pacing.  "Twelve  hours  late,  won't  Bill  ever  come!"  she 
cursed.  And  the  national  headquarters  of  W.  C.  T.  U. 
crumbled.  One,  two,  three  steps  sounded  on  the  front 
porch;  two  walls  fell  off  the  pictures  and  the  bed  col- 
lapsed. "Aha,  Bill  at  last."  Deliberately  she  waited,  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  seconds,  and  then  she  strolled  into  the  room 
"Am  I  late,  dear?"  No  answer.  She  cast  an  annoyed  glance 
at  the  figure  sprawled  on  the  divan  with  a  newspaper  ovei 
its  face  (the  figure's).  "Oh,  goody,"  she  said,  "Little  Ur 
chin  Annie."  So  she  read  the  paper.  Then  she  became 
haughty;  "Well,  Bill,  if  you  don't  want  to  speak  to  me — ' 
She  fidgeted  for  five  minutes,  then  threw  away  the  empti 
candy  box  and  leaped  to  her  feet  in  exasperation.  "Oh  you 
you  DUMMY!"  she  screamed.  And  it  was. 


First    Prize:    "Abstraction    of    a    Figure," 
by   Jack   Metcalf 


Purple  Parrot 


Art  Exhibit 


Third  Prize:  "Gross  Point  Light  House,' 
by  Bob  Cowar. 


Purple  Parrot  Art  Exhibit 


Honorable  Mention:  "Red  Flower,"  by  Helen  Best 


"White  Orchid,"  by  Carlton  Keck 


Second  Priie:  "Catskull,"  by  BeHy  English 


The  tank  holds  HlO  but  you  can't  drink  it.  Mr.  Slobar  experi 
ments  with  heavy  water. 


A  bunch  of  the  boys  whooping  it  up 
. . .  The  Delts  meet  the  Alpha  Phi's  on 
the  boards.  In  the  play  suit  is  John 
Haman. 


A  good  spot  ^or  one 
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Jim  Kloote  tries  to  get  a  hold  on  this  year's  star  of  the  wrestling  team. 


Hold  tight! 


The  Old  West  mingles  with  the  New  at  the  modern 
"base  camp"-a  beginners'  riding  class  trots  home  to 
Challenger  Inn  after  a  morning's  run. 


The  Sawtooth  range  offers  miles  of   practically  un 
charted  wilderness  for  the  adventuresome  soul. 


This  famous  ski  resort  changes  its  personality  with  the 
spring  thaw  to  become  a  haven  for  the  sportsman  and 
the  outdoor-minded. 


Union  Pacific  Railroad 
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Saddle  and  pack  horse  trips  into  Salmon-River  Valley  give  one 
a  taste  of  the  West  unchanged  since  the  days  of  Kit  Carson. 

Isaac  Walton  league,  please  note -a  canoe  on  a  snow-fed 
mountain  stream,  crisp  air,  and  game  trout. -Know  any 
better  recipe? 


The  Idaho  Hills  Held  a  Story  of 


THE 


Ccu^hu 


AND  THE 


/Wy 


Kluge  answered  my  question  by  lift- 
ing his  paddle  out  of  the  water,  and 
laying  it  across  the  canoe.  He  lit 
his  pipe  deliberately,  and  sucked  it 
deeply,  the  way  he  does  when  a  story 
is  coming. 

"But  has  anyone  really  ever  been 
lost  here?"  I  repeated.  "When  Faith 
Baldwin  wired  the  Lodge  the  other 
day  and  asked  how  to  lose  her  char- 


acters here  in  the  Valley,  I  got  to 
wondering.  There's  a  lot  of  unex- 
plored land  nearby." 

The  Trail  Creek  current  carried 
us  down  gently,  as  I  waited.  Kluge 
cupped  his  pipe  in  his  hand,  and 
looked  up  at  the  pines  black  against 
the  flushed  sky. 

"You  never  knew  Jim  Morrison, 
did  you?"  he  began.  "He  was  our 
best  guide — knew  these  hills  like  his 
mother's  face.  'Bout  a  foot  taller 
than  I  am,  tanned,  with  brown  eyes 
that  twinkled.  You  didn't  need  any 
better  weather  vane  than  Jim's  eyes, 
to  see  which  way  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing. 'When  he  was  mad,  they  flashed 
fire — when  he  laughed,  they  laughed 
with  him,  and  there  wasn't  much  in 
between. 

"Well,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son, about  the  first  of  July,  a  girl 
came  out  here,  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  guy  in  Chicago.  The  trip  was  a 
graduation  present,  from  one  of 
those  eastern  colleges,  and  she  sure 
acted  like  she  was  Cleopatra.  Pretty 
enough,  I  guess — had  a  good  figure, 
anyway — but  what  a  gal! 

"One  look  at  Jim,  and  she  made 
her  plans  for  the  summer.  After 
she'd  staked  her  claim,  she  sat  back 
and  waited  for  Jim  to  follow  through, 
but  nothing  happened.  I  don't  mean 
they  didn't  get  along — Jim  did  his 
guide  work  very  well.     She  was  in 


By  JEAN  ARMS 

his  riding  class,  and  if  he  seemed  to 
pay  more  attention  to  her,  it  was  be- 
cause she  was  always  asking  ques- 
tions and  demanding  it.  He  took  the 
class  on  canoe  trips,  and  for  moon- 
light pack  trips  along  the  Valley 
here,  but  always,  of  course,  in  a  big 
party.  Sue  had  some  of  the  other 
guests  out  here  waiting  on  her  hand 
and  foot.  I  think  she  did  it  just  to 
flaunt  in  front  of  Jim.  When  he  took 
a  hunting  party  out  on  the  range  for 
a  few  days,  she  just  plain  sulked. 

"Well,  one  day  she  changed  her 
tactics,  and  played  up  her  indepen- 
dent nature.  She  didn't  need  a  guide, 
they  were  only  so  much  dead  wood. 
She  knew  these  hills,  and  could  go 
anywhere  she  wanted.  This  went  on 
for  a  day  or  two,  until  one  morning, 
she  announced  she  was  going  for  a 
short  canter,  and  would  be  back  for 
lunch.  All  her  lackeys  knew  she'd 
gone,  but  no  one  worried  when  she 
didn't  return,  until  about  three 
o'clock.    Then  they  scouted  for  her, 


WHAT  PROFESSOR: 

1.  Was  a  member  of  Beta  Theta 
Pi  at  Miami  University  in  Oxford, 
Ohio? 

2.  Was  the  editor  of  his  coUege 
yearbook,  and  a  debater? 

3.  Went  out  for  both  boxing  and 
wrestling? 

4.  After  graduating  in  1924  went 
to  Oxford  (England  this  time)  on 
a  Rhodes  Scholarship? 

5.  Is  responsible  for  one  of  the 
books  used  in  freshman  English? 

6.  Carries  his  books  in  a  green 
bag? 

7.  Looks  and  dresses  like  a  classic 
Joe  CoUege? 

8.  Submitted  to  Scribner's  a  prize- 
winning  article  entitled  "I  Pick  'em 
Up."? 

9.  Was  an  instructor  in  English 
from  1932-1936,  and  has  been  an 
Assistant  Professor  since? 

10.  Is  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing  and   provocative    lecturers    in      | 
the  faculty? 

Answer  on  page  46  ' 


in  vain,  until  finally  Mr.  Wallace  at 
the  Lodge  said  "Jim,  you'll  have  to 
look  for  her,  before  it  gets  dark. 
You  know  these  hills  better  than 
anyone,  and  we  can't  let  anything 
happen  to  Miss  Powell."  Jim  had 
been  feeling  the  lash  of  her  "inde- 
pendent spirit,"  for  she  had  gone  out 
of  her  way  to  let  him  know.  He  sad- 
dled up  his  horse  with  a  set  jaw  and 
eyes  that  barely  shaded  their  fire. 


"That  was  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
No  news  that  night  or  Wednesday  or 
Thursday.  Mr.  Wallace  was  tearing 
his  hair,  and  was  all  set  to  wire  her 
father  when  on  Friday  morning,  the 
two  travelers  came  back.  Miss 
Powell  just  hung  on,  she  was  so 
tired,  and  even  Jim  looked  worn. 
Though  when  you  could  catch  his 
eye,  you  found  a  twinkle.  Miss 
Powell  went  right  up  to  her  room, 
and  slept  for  two  days.  Soon  after 
that,  she  packed  up  and  left.  Wheth- 
er it  was  because  she  was  plain 
bushed,  I  don't  know,  but  you  never 
saw  such  a  sweet  girl  during  her  last 
days  here.  The  bunch  of  us  were 
really  sorry  to  see  her  go.  Jim  drove 
her  the  sixty  miles  to  Shoshone  to 
catch  the  'thru'  train." 

I  interrupted.  "But  what  happened 
to  them?" 

Kluge  picked  up  his  paddle  again. 
It  was  getting  quite  dark. 

"Well,  no  one  knows  exactly,  'cause 
Jim  would  never  talk  about  it,  but 
knowing  him,  and  the  lay  of  the 
land,  and  piecing  some  other  bits 
together,  I've  pretty  much  figured 
out.  When  he  found  her  Tuesday 
afternoon,  she  was  still  acting  pretty 
snippity.  This  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  rode  her  over  about  all 
of  the  Sawtooth  range,  pretending 
Please  turn  to  page  41 
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A  Mind  of  Her  Own 

Continued  jrom  page  15 

days  gone  by.  Some — 18.9  per  cent 
— regard  the  little  jeweled  emblem 
merely  as  a  token  of  friendship,  al- 
though 29  per  cent  still  feel  that  a 
pin  should  not  be  accepted  if  it  does 
not  mean  a  promise  of  matrimony. 
In  the  spirit  of  "just  good  fun"  is 
the  manner  in  which  14,4  per  cent  of 
the  co-eds  think  a  pin  should  be  tak- 
en. One  or  two  marked  their  ques- 
tionnaires with  comments  of  their 
own,  remarking  rather  cynically  that 
taking    a    fraternity    pin    is    foolish- 


At  Tras  POINT  perhaps  you  may  doubt 
that  Northwestern' s  lassies  harbor 
any  old-fashioned  ideals  at  all.  But 
they  do. 

They  want  their  dates  to  drink 
moderately,  if  at  all,  and  they  pre- 
fer the  real  "he-man"  type  of  man 
to  the  rough  and  ready  "cave-man," 
or  the  gentle  type  who  agrees  with 
everything  they  say  or  do.  Over  26 
per  cent  of  the  girls  indicated  that 
they  prefer  to  date  a  non-drinker; 
56.2  per  cent  said  they  prefer  a  man 
who  drinks  moderately,  and  only  17 
per  cent  said  that  they  like  to  go  out 
with  a  man  who  feels  that  liquor  is  a 
necessary   part   of   an   occasion. 

The  majority  (66  per  cent)  fol- 
lowed the  general  feminine  trend  in 
regard  to  the  marriage  question,  des- 
ignating that  they  will  marry  for 
love,  rather  than  for  social  position 
or  money,  though  17.4  per  cent 
agreed  that  money  would  be  a  nice 
asset  for  their  husband  to  possess. 
Only  16.6  per  cent  were  high-brow 
enough  to  mention  that  they  would 
want  the  man  of  their  life  to  be  in 
the  "400."  Of  course  there  may  be 
some  among  the  latter  groups  who 
will  feel  differently  when  the  time 
actually  comes  for  them  to  stand  be- 
fore the  altar. 

The  feminine  population  of  North- 
western is  not  as  mercenary  in  its 
pursuit  of  the  male  sex  as  some 
would  believe.  Yes,  there  are  those 
who  think  a  swanky  convertible  is 
nice,  but  when  asked  to  check  the 
most  important  factor  they  consider 
in  dating  a  college  man,  64.2  per  cent 
checked  "his  own  merits"  first.  Only 
9.8  per  cent  placed  "looks"  at  the 
top  of  the  list;  9  per  cent  put  "mon- 
ey"    first;    8.6   per   cent   considered 
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"fraternity"     most    important,     and 
8.4  per  cent  checked  "car." 

This  is  the  word  and  figure  picture 
— and  a  rather  accurate  one,  too — of 
Northwestern  coeds'  ideas  on  things 
in  particular.  What  does  it  prove? 
Very  little,  perhaps,  except  to  sub- 
stantiate present  beliefs  that  these 
women  are  more  modern  and  more 
crazy  than  the  generation  before 
them,  and  that  they  have  a  lot  to 
learn.  Are  they  typical  of  America's 
vast  multitude  of  university  coeds? 
What  do  you  think? 


Delta:    "Why  don't  you  keep  your 
money  in  your  stocking  anymore?" 

Gamma:    "I'm  afraid  of  a  run   on 
the  bank." 

— Kitty-Kat 


Evange  —  Hell  is  filled  with  vice, 
gamblers,  drunkards,  and  naughty 
chorus  girls! 

Sinner  —  O  Death!   Where  is  thy 

sting? 

*  *     * 

Mother  (entering  room  unexpect- 
edly) :  "Why.  I  never  .  .  ." 

Daughter:  "Oh.  mother,  you  must 
have!" 

—Owl 

*  *     * 

She — Do  you  want  to  stop  the  car 
and  eat,  sweetheart? 
He — No,  pet. 

— Log 


He's  so  dumb  he  thinks  stagnation 
is  a  country  for  men  only. 

— Jester 


'Boy!  I'd  like  to  see  her  In  a  bathing  suit." 
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Mexico 
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OUR  ARTIST 


Bob  Cowan,  Art  Editor  of  the  Parrot 
for  two  years,  is  an  energetic  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1940  and  is  affili- 
ated with  Phi  Kappa  Sigma. 

He  started  drawing  conclusions  at 
the  age  of  five  and  has  been  an  ar- 
dent artist  ever  since.  While  in  jun- 
ior high  school  in  Rogers  Park  he 
won  a  five-year  scholarship  to  the 
Art  Institute.  His  first  commission 
was  received  in  1933  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  many  others. 

Has  done  many  pieces  of  commer- 
cial art,  among  them  the  "Pop  'n' 
Ernie"  murals  in  the  recreation 
room  of  old  Willard,  oops!  we  mean 
the  temporary  Student  Union  build- 
ing. 

While  not  arting  he  scouts  out 
strange  restaurants  and  collects 
unusual  pipes;  he  has  a  weakness 
for  skulls  in  any  form.  Still  recalls 
with  a  grin  the  time  he  called  a 
campus  sorority  house  to  make  a 
date  and  got  the  Cradle  by  mistake. 
Orders  coffee  when  most  normal 
people  would  take  cokes.  Drinks  the 
cream  first  with  the  coffee  as  a 
chaser. 

Fond  of  horseback  riding  and  sail- 
ing. Next,  as  a  pastime,  is  telling  of 
his  last  Christmas  vacation  in  New 
Orleans.  Spends  his  summers  work- 
ing in  assorted  studios.  His  ambition 
is  to  be  a  commercial  artist  or 
(good)   advertising  man. 


Meow:  Goodness!  It's  been  five 
years  since  I've  seen  you.  You  look 
years  older. 

Purr:  Really,  dear?  I  don't  think  I 
would  have  recognized  you  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  coat.  Pointer. 


the  virtues  of  their  hard  boiled  eggs, 
tortillas,  and  even  full  course  din- 
ners. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  these 
buxom  women  what  time  the  train 
arrives  for  they  meet  each  one  faith- 
fully, urging  their  hot,  spicy  food  on 
the  travelers  and  the  troop  of  sol- 
diers, without  which  no  well-dressed 
train  is  ever  seen. 

Countless  small  urchins  yank  at 
your  clothes  begging,  "Un  cinco  por 
favor"  or  in  a  quaint  accent,  "Five 
cents,  please."  Hating  to  miss  even 
one  penny,  they  run  after  the  re- 
treating trains,  shrieking  for  coins. 
A  struggle,  strangely  reminiscent  of 
a  dog  fight,  results  if  any  of  these 
are  tossed  back  toward  the  young- 
sters. 

The  following  iviorning  the  train 
puffed  into  Fresnillo,  Zactecas,  where 
my  father  was  waiting  for  me.  The 
town  is  typically  Mexican  with  flat, 
adobe  buildings,  small  shops,  and 
churches,  all  spread  out  in  the  dust 
under  a  blazing  sky.  An  American 
company  has  a  smelting  plant  here, 
set  off  by  itself,  and  its  employees 
form  a  distinct  class  in  Fresnillo's 
society,  boasting  their  own  school, 
clubhouse,  tennis  courts  and  food 
store.  That  afternoon  as  we  sipped 
the  inevitable  Coca-Colas  in  the  club- 
house it  seemed  almost  unbelievable 
to  me  that  I  was  doing  the  same 
thing  in  the  heart  of  Mexico  that  I 
would  have  been  doing  three  thou- 
sand miles  north  in  Evanston. 

The  desultory  conversation  started 
out  with  the  weather,  passed  through 
the  sporting  news  from  home,  and 
finally  drifted  lazily  into  the  subject 
of  economic  conditions.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Mexico,  which  I 
had  always  considered  backward  in 
social  legislation,  was  remarkably 
progressive.  Progress  is  spotty,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  is  progress  neverthe- 
less. For  instance,  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  no  one  is  allowed  to 
enter  Mexico  looking  for  a  job.  He 
must  either  be  employed  before  he 
enters  or  state  that  he  plans  to  stay 
only  the  length  of  time  permitted 
him  in  his  tourist  permit. 

We  accomplished  the  three  hours' 

drive  to  our  home  the  next  morning 

only  to  find  that  the  cook  had  mixed 

Please  turn  to  page  45 


OUR  PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  guiding  genius  behind  our  piano- 
graph  sections  and  some  of  our 
covers  is  Hal  Davidson,  photo  editor 
of  the  Parrot  since  Paul  Heismann 
left  us  for  the  sunny  shores  of  Cali- 
fornia. Hal,  a  Liberal  Arts  junior,  is 
a  member  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  and 
hails  from  Appleton,  Wisconsin.  Al- 
though his  major  is  math  it  is  more 
or  less  subordinated  to  his  first  love, 
photography. 

He  uses  a  Speed  Graphic,  Leica, 
and  Bantam  Special.  With  the  lat- 
ter he  experiments  on  basketball 
pictures  in  color.  The  piece  de  re- 
sistance of  his  complete  collection 
of  photographic  equipment  is  an 
Express  portrait  lens  smuggled  in 
from  England.  (Dies  committee 
please  note.)  At  times  his  zeal  for 
the  art  resembles  fanaticism.  This 
did  not  keep  him  from  garnering 
membership  in  Phi  Eta  Sigma, 
however. 

Fond  of  outdoor  life,  his  prefer- 
ences include  canoes,  moonlight,  'n 
stuff.  Occasionally  he  breaks  down 
and  plays  classical  music  on  the  pi- 
ano. His  favorite,  shall  we  say,  he- 
ro, is  Bob  Benchley,  or  have  you 
already  guessed  it? 

The  main  ambition  of  his  life  is  to 
attend  the  Los  Angeles  Art  Center 
and  then  open  a  studio  with  Bill  Be- 
zark,  present  photo  editor  of  the 
Syllabus.  The  second  ambition  is 
to  win  his  feud  with  Bob  Cowan. 
V/ishes  to  be  quoted  as  saying,  "Co- 
ca-Cola is  the  greatest  single  gift 
to  mankind!" 


Prof.:     "Jimmy,     name     a 
time    saver." 
Jimmy:    "Love    at    first    sight." 


reat 
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Big  Bad  Wolf 


I  tried  a  couple  of  phone  calls,  but 
they  netted  me  nothing,  so  I  decided 
that  stag  it"d  be.  Sunk  in  gloom,  I 
didn't  notice  Johnny  come  in. 

"Say,  Paul,  where's  Ann?"  he 
shouted.   That  woke   me  up. 

"Isn't  she  at  the  Gamma  Delt 
house?" 

"No.  She  got  here  all  right,  didn't 
she? 

"Yeah,  but  .  .  .  ",  I  hated  to  say 
it  but  he  had  to  find  out  sometime 
so  I  told  him.  "ah  .  .  .  you  see  .  .  . 
Bill  Norris  went  down  to  the  train 
with  me  and  ..." 

"I  get  it,"  he  cut  in,  "The  wolf 
is   on   the   trail   again.    Right?" 

Miserably,    I   agreed.    "Right!" 

Johnny  didn't  say  any  more  but  1 
could  see  that  he  was  hurt.  Bill 
showed  up  at  supper  time  with  a 
smug   look   on   his    cocky    face. 

Then  things  went  rapidly  from  bad 
to  worse.  Johnny  didn't  have  much 
free  time,  and  although  I  tried  des- 
perately to  hang  around  Ann  when 
Johnny  wasn't  there,  brother  Norris 
seemed  to  get  there  just  a  fraction 
ahead  of  me  most  of  the  time. 
Johnny  went  around  looking  as 
though  the  Empire  State  Building 
had  fallen  on  him.  he  looked  so  low. 

Finally  i  did  snare  Ann  for  lunch 
one  day.  She  was  a  honey,  all  right: 
the  picture  hadn't  nearly  done  her 
justice,  and  she  had  a  marvelous 
personality,  but  I  wondered  if  the 
combination  of  big  city  and  atten- 
tion hadn't  gone  to  her  head  just 
a  bit. 

We  were  sipping  our  coffee  when 
she  said,  "You  know,  I'm  glad  John 
has  had  a  friend  like  Bill  Norris  here. 
It  must  have  meant  a  lot  to  him." 
I  almost  choked  on  that  one.  Evident- 
ly, Bill  had  wasted  no  time.  Then 
she  went  on,  "Bill's  such  a  nice  fel- 
low. What  do  you  think  of  him, 
Paul?"  Well,  1  stammered  out  some- 
thing about,  sure,  he  was  a  nice  guy 
and  all  that.  It  didn't  take  any 
oracle  to  tell  that  all  was  not  well 
with  the  Stevens-Hawthorn  combina- 
tion. And  the  worst  of  it  was,  it 
didn't  look  as  though  anyone  could 
do  anything  about  it.  If  only  Johnny 
would  do  something  a  little  aggres- 
sive, I  thought  maybe  it  wouldn't  be 
too  late  yet,  but  Johnny  wasn't  that 
kind. 

As  we  came  out  of  the  restaurant, 
we     inevitably     bumped     into     Bill 


Contiiuted  frovi  page  13 

Norris,  who  swept  Ann  away  so  fast 
I    almost   got   scorched   in   the   rush. 

The  climax  of  Senior  Week  is  the 
Senior  Ball,  which  is  the  acme  of 
something-or-other  at  State.  It  repre- 
sents the  end  of  our  college  life  and 
everyone  is  always  a  little  sad  and 
a  little  happy  at  the  same  time.  But 
the  most  important  aspect  of  it  is 
that  all  the  boys  who  are  going  to 
get  engaged  usually  do  their  pro- 
posing in  its  romantic  atmosphere 
and  signify  their  honest  intentions 
by  presenting  to  the  chosen  ladies 
their  fraternity  pins. 

Of  course  johnny  was  going  with 
Ann  and  Bill  was  taking  his  date 
who  had  gotten  there  the  day  before. 
I  wasn't  going  because  I  would  have 
to  go  stag  and  stags  at  the  Senior 
Ball  are  about  as  welcome  as  ants 
at  a  picnic,  so  that  night  I  helped 
Johnny  get  dressed.  While  I  was 
folding  his  handkerchief  for  him  and 


he  thought  I  wasn't  looking,  I  saw 
him  pin  his  Phi  Rho  pin  on  the  inside 
of  his  coat.  Well,  luck  to  him,  I 
thought. 

Then  for  no  reason  at  all  I  wan- 
dered into  Bill's  room.  Bill  was 
taking  a  shower,  but  there,  laid  out 
with  his  tie,  handkerchief,  flower, 
and  other  accessories,  was  his  pin! 
Well,  he'd  only  known  his  date  a 
short  time — had  had  a  couple  of 
dates  with  her  at  Christmas  and  the 
rest  correspondence  a  la  Norris,  so 
that  I  was  pretty  sure  it  wasn't  in- 
tended for  her — which  could  mean 
only  one  thing  .  .  .  Ann!  The  least 
1  could  do  was  drop  a  hint  to  Johnny, 
so  with  my  head  whirling  like  a  top 
I  went  back  to  our  room  and  as 
casually  as  possible,  said,  "Gosh,  I 
wish  I  was  going  tonight.  Every- 
body'll  be  having  a  swell  time.  Even 
Bill  Norris  is  taking  his  pin." 

Johnny  didn't  say  a  thing.  Just 
went  white.  Then  he  whispered, 
"Thanks,  Paul,"  The  way  he  said 
it  made  me  want  to  cry.  Then  sud- 
denly he  was  gripping  me  by  the  arm 
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with  the  light  of  seven  Furies  blaz- 
ing from  his  eyes.  "Say,  Paul,  do 
me  a  favor.  Keep  him  out  of  his 
room  for  a  minute.  Talk  to  him,  kid 
him — slug  him  if  you  have  to,"  he 
added  ferociously. 

Bill  was  still  in  the  shower  so  I 
went  in  and  started  talking.  I  don't 
know  what  I  said  but  I  noticed  Bill 
looking  at  me  sort  of  funny  like. 
When  I  heard  Johnny's  footsteps  out- 
side I  made  some  weak  joke  and 
staggered  out.  Johnny  was  leaving 
when  I  got  back  to  the 
room,  but  he  looked  a 
little  better  .  .  .  like  may- 
be he  had  something  up 
his  sleeve.  Finally  he 
and  the  fellow  he  was 
doubling  with  left,  and 
Bill  went  not  much  later. 


"Well,"  i  thought, 
"I'm  in  this  up  to  my 
neck  now.  I  might  as 
well  see  it  through."  So 
dragging  my  formal  out 
of  the  closet  I  got  dressed 
and  started  out  for  the 
country  club  where  the 
ball  is  always  held. 

There's  a  swell  terrace 
at  the  club  so  I  decided 
to  sit  out  there,  as  much 
out  of  the  way  as  pos- 
sible. The  night  was  just 
right — ^warm,  but  not  too 
warm,  fresh,  with  just 
the  hint  of  a  breeze. 
There  was  only  a  first- 
quarter  moon,  but  from 
the  looks  of  things  it  cer- 
tainly wasn't  cramping 
anyone's  style.  The  soft 
music  floating  out  of  the 
club  house  made  me 
drowsy,  and  I  was  on  the 
verge  of  nodding,  when 
two  familiar  figures  came 
out  and  stood  near  me. 
Bill  and  Ann!  Evidently 
Bill  had  had  the  crust  to 
suggest  an  exchange  dance 
ny.  I  shrank  into  the  chair 
as  I  could,   and  became  all 


.  .  .  and  .  .  .  well  ...  in  a  way  I 
sort  of  hate  to  do  this,  but  ..." 
I  saw  him  slip  something  into  her 
hand.  She  fingered  it  curiously.  The 
light  flickered  off  a  jewel,  and  I 
knew  it  was  a  pin.  She  turned  it 
over  and  glanced  at  the  back. 

"Why,  Bill,  you  are  a  darling," 
she  cried  with  the  first  note  of  joy 
in  her  voice  that  I'd  heard  all  week, 
"what  a  friend  you  are!  But  ...  I 
.  .  .  I  .  .  don't  .  .  .  quite  .  .  .  under- 
stand." 
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"Ann,"  he  whispered  shortly,  and 
I  about  popped  with  anger.  The 
rat!  Her  dress  rustled  as  she  moved 
uneasily.  "Yes?"  she  murmured  ap- 
prehensively. 

Bill  seemed  to  take  courage  and 
went  on.  "Ann,  you  know  I've  been 
a  friend  of  Johnny's  for  four  years 


"Shucks!'  That  totem  pole  again." 

I  didn't  wait  to  hear  any  more. 
Boy,  I  lit  out  of  there  like  a  bat  out 
of  you-know- where.  Johnny  was 
dancing  around  with  Bill's  date  right 
near  the  French  doors  leading  onto 
the  verandah.  I  cut  in  on  him  and 
nodded  my  head  toward  the  terrace. 
He  understood,  and  with  a  look  of 
thanks  at  me  disappeared  quickly 
while  I  was  busy  introducing  myself 
to  the  girl  and  lamely  telling  her  that 
Johnny  had  been  wanted  on  the  tele- 


phone. As  soon  as  the  number  was 
over  the  orchestra  gave  that  funny 
little  run  which  means  "intermis- 
sion," so  with  Bill's  girl  hanging 
bewilderedly  to  my  arm,  I  started 
down  the  terrace. 

What  I  saw  convinced  me  that 
miracles  still  happened  and  that  I 
might  yet  manage  to  graduate  in 
spite  of  an  incomplete  in  organic. 
Ann  was  draped  all  over  Johnny, 
with  her  face  lit  up  by  a  kind  of 
inward  glow,  Johnny  was  looking 
very  self  -  assured  and 
happy,  while  Bill  seemed 
to  have  been  deflated 
somehow.  He  was  being 
a  gentleman;  that  was 
more  than  I'd  expected 
of  him  if  he  wasn't  get- 
ting the  breaks,  but  as 
we  came  up  he  was  say- 
ing "Best  of  luck  to  you 
both."  Claiming  his  girl 
from  me.  he  was  turning 
to  leave  when  Johnny 
grabbed  him  by  the  arm. 

"No,  wait,  old  ivean,  I 
can't  tell  you  how  much 
I  appreciate  what  you've 
done  for  me.  You've  been 
one  friend  in  a  thousand, 
and,  well  .  .  .  well  .  .  . 
(here  he  did  a  good  job 
of  simulating  a  gulp  and 
a  quaver)  .  .  here  take 
this  small  token  of  my 
everlasting  gratitude  .  .  . 
and,  thanks!"  Unpinning 
something  from  his  coat 
he  slipped  It  into  Bill's 
hand.  A  great  light  burst 
upon  me.  Instinctively,  I 
knew  what  it  was. 

"Oh,  Paul,"  cried  Ann, 
catching  sight  of  me, 
"I'm  so  happy.  See?" 
She  held  out  to  me  a  Phi 
Rho  cross,  obviously  the 
one  Bill  had  given  her.  I 
turned  it  over,  knowing 
full  well  what  I'd  see. 
Inscribed  on  the  back  was  "John  B. 
Stevens,  Gamma,   '38." 

"Well,     congratulations,    Johnny," 
I  said,   shaking  his  hand. 

"Thanks,  Paul,"  was  all  he  said, 
but  he  wrung  my  hand  until  my  fin- 
gers were  screaming  for  mercy.  By 
now  Ann  had  put  the  pin  on  and  was 
admiring  it  proudly.  This  was  one 
of  those  times  when  three  is  a  crowd 
so  I  excused  myself  and  was  leaving 
Please  turn  to  page  47 
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You  Will 
Never  Taste  a 

REAL 
BARBECUE 

Until  You  Go 
to  the 

VIllA 
DEMETRE 

1657  Sheridan  Road 
WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 

No  Man's  Land 

Between   Wilmette 
and  Kenilworth 


Famous  for  delicious 
barbecued  chicken  and 
hamburgers.  Meet  your 
friends  at  the  beautiful 
Spanish  Villa  after 
school,  the  dance  or  the 
theatre. 


I'LL 

MEET  YOU 

AT 

DEMETRE'S 


By  Bob  Nicolin 

Steamiest  band  in  town  is  "■Stuff" 
Smith  who  swings  nightly  from  the 
Blue  Fountain  Room  of  the  La- 
Salle — $1.50  minimum  on  Satur- 
day nites. 

Best  entertainment  in  town  is  offered 
by  Ted  Weems, 
now  concluding  his 
stay  at  the  Dralve. 
No  cover  charge 
and  minimum  is 
$3.00  per  person  on 
week-end  nights. 

Of  the  piano  experts, 
we  nominate  Eddie  Duchin  the 
man  of  the  hour  in  the  Empire 
Room  of  the  Palmer  House.  Floor 
show  is  mediocre.  Toll  is  S3. 50  on 
Saturdays  and  S3. 00  on  week 
nights. 


Hottest  spot  of  the  night  club  classi- 
fication is  the  Chez  Paree.  Russ 
Morgan,  of  "slush-pump"  fame,  is 
the  band.  WARNING!  Keep  out  of 
the  back  room.  Minimum  is  still 
$5.00  per  couple  on  informal  nights. 

Best  Swedish  food  is  served  at  Bit- 
o"-Sweden,  just  off  of  Rush  Street. 
Smorgasbord  costs  $1.00  and  din- 
ner is  $1.50  upstairs. 

Queerest  night  club  is  the  Cabin  Inn 
— way  down  south  on  Halsted 
Street,  3100,  we  believe.  No  cover 
and  no  minimum — But  it  is  queer. 

Swankiest  night  spot  on  the  near 
north  side  is  the  Colony  Club  on 
Rush  Street.  Good  bands,  but  it'll 
cost  you  a  small  fortune  to  occupy 
a  table.  Take  your  place  at  the 
bar  with  the  rest  of  the  N.U.-ites. 

DRUMiivtER  man  de-luxe  is  Gene 
Krupa.   the  gum-chewing,  leather- 


1555  Howard  St. 


NO  COVER 
NO  MINIMUM 


THE  NEW 

CLUB  SILHOUETTE 


JOEY 
CONRAD 

and 
His  Band 


What  a  Combination! 


TO 

EDDIE 

DANDERS 

:i 

Cornet 

>! 

Comic 

TWO  BIG  HITS! 

Gerry  Grey 

SONG    STYLIST 

Joan  Baylor 

SINGING    PIANIST 


Sunday  Af+ernoon  Dance  Session  2-7 

All  Mixed  Drinks,  15c 


TO 


LARRY 

FORBES 

Tops  in 
M.C.'s 


See  Our 
Stage  Bar 
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socker,  who  beats  it  out  from  the 
Panther  Room  of  the  College  Inn. 

Newest  fad  is  a  late  evening  at  Ben's 
Lounge  out  on  Dempster  and 
Skokie  Road.  The  apartment  up- 
stairs can  be  chartered  for  pri- 
vate parties,  too! 

Top  o'  the  town  is  the  name  for  the 
Stratosphere  Club,  a  hangout  for 
newspaper  and  radio   celebrities. 

The  blue  goose  is  a  new  spot  in  the 

trucking    tunnels    under    the    loop. 

All  fixtures  are  deep  blue,  you're 

served  by  waiters  on  roller  skates, 

and     the     door     is 

never  closed. 

The   PAGO-PAGO   boasts 

the    most    unusual 

bar  out  of  the  loop 

—  it's     a     tropical 

rain  bar  guaranteed  to  please. 


Mainstays  of  the  west  campus  hang- 
outs are  the  3500  Club,  The  Oasis, 
and  Arnie's.  Each  have  their  own 
special  clubs — the  Tuesday  Night 
Club  of  the  Lambda  Chi's— The 
Every  night  Club  of  the  Fiji's  and 
the  8:00  in-the-morning  club  of  the 
D.  U.'s. 

Gold  medal  for  the  hugest  stein  of 
foaming  brew  we've  ever  seen 
goes  to  Kozer's — a  real  old  dive  in 
downtown  Chicago. 

NOTES  ON   BANDS 

In  a  nation-wide  poll  conducted  by 
Billboard  Magazine  covering  160 
colleges,  Artie  Shaw  was  chosen 
best  of  the  bands;  Kay  Kyser  ran  a 
close  second  and  the  old  swing  king, 
Benny  Goodman,  dropped  his  title 
to  take  third  place. 

Bea  Wain,  Larry  Clinton's  song- 
Please  turn  to  page  40 


S.  S.  so.  AMERICAN 


!§;exior  Cruise 

A  LUXURY  LINER- 
NOT  EXCURSION 

JUNE  7  (WED.)  LAST  DAY  OF  FINALS  8-12:30 


3o^ 

The  Best  in  Food 

and    ihe 

Finest  Ice  Cream 

IN  TOWN 

Be  Sure  and  Try 

THE 
COFFEE  ROOM 

1740  SHERMAN  AVE. 
GRE.  4282 
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I  D  fV  H  0 


An  outdoor  ice-skating  rink! 

Another  great  attraction  for 
summer  guests.  And  you  can 
dine  and  dance  on  a  terrace 
overlooking  the  skating  rink. 

In  addition.  Sun  Valley  offers 
golf,  tennis,  swimming,  riding, 
archery  and  other  delightful 
sports.  Yes,  there's  always 
something  to  do  in  this  fasci- 
nating playground.  You'll  like 
the  gay  informality  .  .  .  the 
romantic  Old  West  atmosphere 
. . .  the  scenic  beauty.  Plan  now 
to  spend  your  summer  vacation 
at  Sun  Valley  ...  in  the  heart 
of  the   Sawtooth   Mountains. 

Picturesque  Challenger  Inn, 
open  all  year,  provides  double 
rooms  as  low  as  S4  per  day. 
Sun  Valley  Lodge,  open  July 
1st,  is  one  of  America's  finest 
resort  hotels. 

Tor  hiformation  and  resertatiotn  alil>ly  to 

\V.  P.  ROGERS.  General  Manaser 

Sun  Valley,  Idaho 

or 

A.  G.  BLOOM.  G.  A.  P.  D. 

Union  Pacihc  Railroad 

1  S.  La  Salle  St..  (hicaso.  111. 

Phone  Randolph  0141 


FOR  MEN   ONLY 

A    Style   Quiz    by   CHUCK    HALLETT 


SCORE:  10  points  for  each  correct  an- 
swer. 130  or  better,  Hollywood  awaits 
you;  110,  stay  at  Northwestern;  70  or 
less,  back  to  the  farm. 

1.  Where  are  the  major  style  centers 
in  the  United  States  for  men's 
clothes? 

2.  Where  is  the  Paris  for  men? 

3.  What  is  the  principal  difference 
between  British  and  American 
models? 

4.  How  has  the  new  Hollywood  in- 
fluence affected  the  styling  of 
men's  clothes? 

5.  Backs  of  coats  are  plain  again, 
but  sport  suits  do  have  pleats. 
Where  are  they? 

I     6.  What  is  the  trend  as  to  length  of 
i  sport  trousers? 

7.  Colors  are  again  predominant  in 

spring  clothes.  What  is  the  most 

popular  color? 


8.  'What  material  are  the  majority 
of  sport  jackets  made  of? 

9.  Are  checks  as  popular  this  spring 
as  they  were  a  year  ago? 

10.  Has  the  camel's  hair  sport  jacket 
gained  or  lost  prestige  in  the  last 
year? 

11.  What  has  been  the  most  popular 
slack  this  spring? 

12.  Should  contrasting  handkerchiefs 
be  worn  with  sport  jackets? 

13.  What  well  known  Englishman  has 
a  collar  named  after  him  that  has 
become  very  popular? 

14.  What  are  the  five  most  popular 
collar  styles  for  collar  attached 
shirts? 

15.  Where  can  you  see  a  complete 
line  of  spring  clothes  and  acces- 
sories— the  type  to  fit  the  most 
particular  man's  fancy? 

{Answers  on  page  47) 


Politicosis 


Continued  from  page  14 


policy  that  they  have  maintained  thus 
far.  They  will  stay  out  of  politics  as  an 
organized  group.  Individuals  may  dip 
into  the  pool  if  they  care  to  and  will  be 
entitled  to  all  the  independent  support 
they  can  get  from  other  independents  as 
individuals.  The  N.A.I,  will  support 
them  with  publicitj',  but  no  organization 
wiU  be  formed  to  "get  out  the  vote." 
Chevlin,  like  the  other  independent  lead- 
ers, is  convinced  that  the  justification 
and  purpose  of  the  N.A.I,  is  to  adminis- 
ter to  the  social  needs  of  the  commuting 
students.  In  their  opinion,  the  greatest 
service  an  independent  organization  can 
offer  is  to  see  that  an  organized  social 
life  is  available  for  the  unaffiliated. 

As  for  the  sororities,  well,  trite  as  it 
is,  women  are  women  and  you  can't 
figure  out  what  they'll  do.  In  all  proba- 
bility, the  various  houses  will  line  up 
with  the  boys  who  gave  them  the  most 
pins  or  with  the  side  that  can  offer 
them  the  most  votes  for  beauty  queen. 
Women  are  most  unpredictable,  not  onlj' 
in  forecasting,  but  even  after  they  make 
promises. 

As  far  as  the  open  houses  are  con- 
cerned, they  will  probably  be  unorgan- 
ized in  regard  to  political  action.  Socially, 
they  will  no  doubt  maintain  the  growing 
prestige  they  have  won  in  the  past  two 
years. 

And  so  endeth  the  current  edition  of 
Politicosis.  May  coming  bigwigs  be  as 
illustrious  as  the  departing  ones  have 
been    .    .    .    may    organizations    rise    and 


fall  .  .  .  may  coalitions  and  pressure 
groups  prosper  and  then  die  ...  in  order 
that  the  college  man  may  realistically 
learn  the  game  of  politics  as  played  in 
the  every  day  world.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  right  or  wrong,  but  a  question  of 
learning  the  facts.  Politicians  will,  as 
they    must,    learn. 


So  You  ve  Got  a  Date 

Continued  from  page  39 

stress,  was  first  among  her  group. 
Ginny  Simms  of  Kay  Kyser  fame 
was  second,  and  Maxine  Sullivan 
showed.  We  wonder  what  happened 
to  Mary  Martin  who  sang  "My  Heart 
Belongs  to  Daddy"  so  capably. 

Bon-Bon,  the  vocalist  with  Jan 
Savitt,  came  in  first  among  male 
singers  closely  paced  by  Jack  Leon- 
ard of  Tommy  Dorsey,  and  Bing 
Crosby,  the  movie-man. 

We  look  for  a  comeback  for  the 
Casa  Loma  band,  too.  Their  record- 
ing of  "Sunrise  Serenade"  is  the  best 
we've  heard  since  "Lamplight."  by 
Hal  Kemp. 


A  femme  who's  smart  will  soon  learn 

that 
Boys  are  all  persistent — 
The  moral  of  this  verse  is  that 
It  pays  to  be  resistant.  — S.  P. 
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Parroting 


Contimied  from  page  24 


Gregory  looked  so  cute  in  shorts  that 
they're    together    quite    a    bit    lately. 

Rudy  Simpson  surprised  the  whole  Al- 
pha Chi  house  when  she  toolv  Harry 
Sherwell's  D.  U.  pin  after  going  steady 
for   only    two   years. 

Even  after  boarding  the  Sigma  Chi's 
in  Florida  for  a  week.  Barbara  Freeman 
(Theta)    doesn't    rate    Triad. 

Jack  Cummlngs  (Beta),  once  denied 
in  the  Theta  house,  has  found  Izzy  Howe 
a   re-entry. 

George  Zeisler,  new  Theta  Xi  prexy, 
finds  the  cost  of  dating  Dot  Locke  (KD) 
steadily  rising  with  the  expense  of  park- 
ing fines    ($2.00  eachi. 

Al  Geiss  (D.  U.)  had  Jo  Morrison 
(Kappa)  worried  v/hen  he  came  back 
from  Columbia,  Mo.,  with  tales  of  a 
quick   marriage. 

Betty  Froehling  (Tri  Delt)  was  kind 
enough  to  return  ner  Sig  pin  so  as  to 
make  room  for  Bob  Hunter's  Phi  Gam 
pin. 

Diver  Tom  Powell  (Sig)  had  a  very 
fine  date  for  the  Triad  until  a  girl  named 
Nadine  phoned  from  D.  C.  to  say  she 
would  be  in  Saturday  morning.  Tom  was 
there  with  Nadine,  but  what  did  he  tell 
Lois   Newton? 

George  O'Brien  (the  only  Phi  Bete  that 
ever  came  out  of  the  Sig  house)  has  dis- 
covered that  Franny  Sesler  is  not  just 
another  dress,  and  has  gone  distinctly 
soft. 


The  Cowboy  and  the  Lady 

Continued  from  page  33 

he  was  lost,  too.  You  know,  there  are 
reUef  cabins,  stockeii  with  pro- 
visions, all  through  these  mountains. 
When  she  got  as  hungry  as  she's 
ever  been  in  her  life,  he  lande(i  at 
one  of  those,  and  made  her  get  his 
dinner.  This  went  on  for  three  days, 
until  she  really  got  a  taste  of  some- 
thing tougher  than  eighteen  holes  of 
golf. 

"What  tickled  me  was  Jim.  She 
really  must  have  gotten  under  his 
skin,  or  he'd  never  gone  to  all  that. 
After  she  left,  he  buckled  down 
harder  than  I've  ever  seen  him,  and 
with  hunting  parties  and  all,  earned 
himself  a  sockful  before  the  summer 
was  over." 

■■J  think  I'd  like  him,"  I  put  in. 
"where  is  he  now?" 

"Oh,  he  was  a  med  student  at  the 
University  of  Washington.  Took  his 
last  year  there  this  winter,  and  then 
got  a  job  as  an  interne  with  some  big 
hospital  in  Chicago — had  some  drag 
there,  I  guess.    He  was  a  good  boy. 


though,   Sun  Valley  will  never  have 
another  like  him." 

The  moon  seeped  through  the 
pines,  as  we  rounded  the  last  bend. 
I  watched  its  pattern  on  the  water 
and  mused  "Faith,  old  girl,  just 
drop  around  here.  There's  food  for 
thought  and  a  hundred  novels." 


All  Europe  needs  is  a  few  more 
good  men,  and  water  to  pour  on  the 
troublesome  blazes. 

That's  all  hell  needs. 


On  Your  Summer  Drives! 

Don't  Miss  Those 

Appetizing 
Chicken  &  Steak  Dinners 

At  "MA"  SCHRAMM'S 
Sharp  Corner  Inn 

Niles  Cen+er   and   Gross   Poinf   Roads 


PRINCE  ALBERTS 

,  NO-RISK  OFFER 
SAyS:*AAELLOWE?r, 

TASTtEST/    AND, 
MAN,  I  SOON  SAID 
THE  SAME- 
ANP  how! 


YOU  CAN'T  LOSE 

on  Prince  Albert's  fair-and-square 
guarantee  (lower  left).  Either  P.  A.'s 
choice  tobaccos  put  you  next  to 
princely  smoking  or  back  comes 
every  cent  you  paid— and  no  quib- 
bling! Prince  Albert's  special 
"crimp  cut"  tamps  down  easy  and 
burns  slower  for  longer  sessions  of 
rich,  tasty  smoking.  Mild?  You  said 
it !  P.  A.  smokes  cool,  so  mellow  be- 
cause it's  "no-bite"  treated.  There's 
no  other  tobacco  like  Prince  Albert, 
men,  so  snap  up  that  offer  today. 


Z7 


STEP    RIGHT    UP.     HERE'S 
THE   GOOD    WORD   ON   P.  A. 

Smoke  20  fragrant  pipefuls  of  Prince 
Albert.  If  you  don't  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked, 
return  the  pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of 
the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at  any  time  within 
a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will  re- 
fund full  purchase  price,  plus  postage. 
(Signed)  R.  J.  Reynolds  'Tobacco  Co., 
Winston -Salem,  North  Carolina 


THE  NATIONAL 
JOY  SMOKE 


50 

pipefuls  of  fragrant  to- 
bacco in  every  handy 
tin   of    Prince    Albert 


Copyrlffht.  1939.  R.  J.  Reynolds Tob.  Co 
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Keep 
COMMENCEMENT  DAY 

With  a  Portrait 

by  Ray 

CAP  AND  GOWN 

GRADUATION  OFFER 

3  Silvertones  $6.00 

We  furnish  a  cap  and  goun 
for  your  convenience 

EUGENE  L  RAY 

OFFICIAL   PHOTOGRAPHER 

FOR 
NORTHWESTERN   UNIVERSITY 

STUDIO— 1606  CHICAGO  AVE. 
UNI.  2238 


Phi  Gam:  Why  is  your  tongue  so 
black? 

Beta:  I  dropped  a  bottle  of  liquor 
where  they're  tarring  Sherman 
Ave. 

*  *      * 

Cannibal  Prince:  "Am  I  late  for 
dinner?" 

Cannibal  King:  "Yes,  everyone's 
eaten." 

— Pelican 

*  *     * 

Teacher's  Pet  —  Why  not?  They're 
human. 


Have  your  hair  done  the 

J^mootliie  l/l/aif 
at 


7 


Marie  Lehe 

beauty  Salon 

Orrington  Hotel  Bldg. 
UNIversitv  0800 


Work  This  Summer 

whatever  money  comes  in  for  them- 
selves. There  is  little  danger  of  se- 
curing a  position  with  such  a  firm 
through  the  Placement  Bureau,  how- 
ever, for  most  firms  are  investigated 
before  any  appointments  are  made. 
Perhaps  the  sheltered  life  at  North- 
western is  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  fear  her  students  have  of  be- 
ing entirely  on  their  own  resources. 

To  the  question  which  had  been  re- 
curring in  my  mind  throughout  the 
interview,  I  was  able  to  obtain  no 
definite  answer.  Will  the  construc- 
tion being  done  this  summer  at  the 
university  open  up  any  opportunities 
for  employment  of  Northwestern  stu- 
dents? Mr.  Willis  was  noncommittal 
on  this  point.  He  thought  that  there 
might  be  some  arrangement  for  a 
limited  number  of  jobs  in  construc- 
tion, but  it  was  too  early  to  give  any 
definite  answer.  Neither  could  he 
tell  me  of  the  opportunities  in  the 
Building  and  Grounds  Department. 
They  have  a  long  waiting  list  of  their 
own  and  do  their  hiring  directly.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  the  Placement 
Bureau  has  a  hand  in  their  hiring, 
although  all  of  the  students  hired  are 
listed  also  in  the  files  of  the  Place- 
ment Bureau. 

The  P.  W.  A.  and  N.  Y.  A.  have 
hired  a  few  students  in  the  past. 
Printing  houses,  which  are  usually 
busy  in  summer,  hire  a  number  of 
laborers.  A  few  tutors  are  hired  for 
boys  or  girls  living  on  the  North 
Shore.  Some  opportunities  usually 
present  themselves  for  students  who 
wish  to  act  as  connpanions  to  adults 
or  children.  One  boy  managed  a 
trip,  with  pay,  into  Mexico  last  year 
as  the  companion  of  an  unruly  boy: 
and  it  was  the  fortune  of  a  girl  who 
was  acting  as  companion  to  two  chil- 
dren to  go  for  a  six  week  pack  trip 
into  the  Canadian  wilds.  Some  men 
and  girls  were  employed  in  judging 
entries  in  a  baseball  contest.  One 
service  station  wanted  a  few  charm- 
ing girls  whom  he  would  fit  with  at- 
tractive uniforms  and  employ  wash- 
ing the  windows  of  cars  as  they  drove 
up.  I  couldn't  learn  the  location  of 
the  station. 

Tras  INFORMATION  FINISHED  my  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Willis.  Satisfied 
with  my  first  investigation,  my  cur- 
iosity still  impelled  me  to  find  out 
what  work  was  available  for  those 
who  would  go  out  themselves  to  seek 


Continued  from  page  9 

it.  Starting  comfortably  with  a  coke 
date,  I  asked  the  girl  with  me  what 
she  planned  to  do  during  the  sum- 
mer. As  any  number  of  Speech 
School  students  later  answered,  she 
hoped  to  work  at  the  local  radio  sta- 
tion. If  she  didn't  get  the  job,  how- 
ever, she  would  go  to  one  of  the 
World's  Fairs,  and  so  she  was  not 
particularly  anxious. 

One  friend  from  the  golden  west 
hoped  to  find  work  on  a  surveying 
crew.  According  to  his  report,  this 
was  the  most  gainful  employment 
(especially  financially)  that  I  encoun- 
tered in  my  whole  survey.  Engin- 
eers might  take  note.  Another  type 
of  work  which  is  open  in  the  western 
states  is  that  done  by  the  crews  who 
are  attempting  to  exterminate  blis- 
ter rust.  The  work  is  hard,  and  the 
pay   is   moderate. 

Nightfall  soon  brought  a  close  to 
mj'  interviews.  I  was  gratified  with 
the  results  of  my  work,  because  now, 
as  I  am  cleaning  the  acid  from  the 
tanks  of  our  local  smelter  this  sum- 
mer, I  shall  not  feel  so  lonely.  Spread 
out  through  these  United  States,  at 
least  half  of  Northwestern  will  be 
working  with  me. 


"Boo!" 
"You  can't  arrest  me.    I  came  from 
one  of  the  best  families  in  "Virginia." 
"That's  O.  K.,  buddy.   We  ain't  ar- 
resting you  for  breeding  purposes." 
— Oshkosh  O'Gosh 


And  then  there  was  the  condemned 
golfer  who  asked  the  hangman,  "Mind 
if  I  take  a  couple  of  practice  swings?" 
— Punch  Bowl 
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him  a  pleasant  sense  of  importance  to  know  that  he 
would  be  able  to  see  his  picture  in  the  paper  the  next 
day.  He  could  show  it  to  his  mother  and  point  out  how 
silly  it  would  have  been  for  him  to  come  in. 

He  wondered,  vaguely,  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  a 
newspaperman.  They  lived  awfully  exciting  lives,  he 
thought — he  had  seen  what  they  did  for  a  living  in  the 
movies,  and  it  had  appealed  strongly  to  him  at  the 
time.  He  was  only  a  night  clerk  here  at  the  hotel,  and 
it  worried  him  to  think  that  he  would  probably  be  a 
night  clerk  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  wasn't  at  all  sure 
that  he  could  do  anything  else,  but  he  didn't  like  to 
feel  that  he  would  be  stuck  at  that  desk  for  the  rest 
of  his  days. 

Some  people  two  floors  below  were  awkwardly  maneu- 
vering a  fire-net  into  position.  A  cameraman  leaned  far 
out  of  a  window  across  the  way,  adjusted  the  lens  of 
his  camera,  and  took  the  picture.  The  man  laughed  as 
he  was  hauled  back  hurriedly  by  his  friends.  "Say, 
they  like  their  work,"  thought  John. 

He  grew  tired  of  watching  the  skyline  and  the  clouds 
above  the  city — they  were  never  the  same,  he  thought, 
yet  always  the  same.  He  turned  his  attention  to  what 
was  going  on  below. 

Half  a  dozen  men  were  struggling  with  the  heavy, 
sagging  firenet,  trying  to  get  it  all  the  way  out  of  the 
window,  so  they  could  stretch  it  across  the  street  to  the 
building  on  the  other  side.  He  watched  this  with  inter- 
est in  his  eyes,  watched  the  men  clambering  cautiously 
along  the  ledge  two  floors  below.  What  were  they  doing 
that  for?  It  seemed  rather  silly,  all  that  work.  And 
what  for?  Good  Lord,  did  they  think  he  was  going  to 
jump!  His  shout  of  laughter  at  the  thought  made  the 
men  look  up.  They  shook  their  heads  slowly,  went  back 
to  work. 

He  got  to  his  feet,  scuffed  his  shoes  on  the  stone,  and 
began  to  walk  back  to  the  window.  It  was  almost  time 
to  go  to  work.  His  night  clerk  job,  his  damned  night 
clerk  job,  began  at  five  o'clock. 

Maybe  he  didn't  have  his  job  anymore.  He  wondered 
about  that,  now  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  work.  Ever 
since  the  manager  had  come  up,  urged  on  by  John's 
mother,  to  tell  him  that  if  he  didn't  come  in  at  once  he 
would  lose  his  job,  he  had  been  faintly  worried.  The 
sense  of  relief  he  had  experienced  when  he  had  bluntly 
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told  tiis  boss  that  tie  would  not  was 
gone  now — after  all,  that  job  sup- 
ported the  whole  family.  He  was  sick 
Of  it,  but  he  wanted  to  keep  it.  To 
him  and  to  his  family  it  meant  se- 
curity, and  John  had  never  been 
an  adventurous  man. 

Now,  however,  he  hung  back,  hung 
back  from  going  down  to  the  job 
that  might  or  might  not  be  there.  He 
realized  that  he  didn't  want  the  job 
at  all — he  would  rather  be  less  se- 
cure, he  told  himself,  and  have  his 
liberty.  He  watched  the  newspaper 
photographers  across  the  street,  ad- 
miring the  way  they  climbed  around, 
the  way  they  seemed  to  enjoy  their 
work.  He  had  once  been  interested 
in  photography,  he  told  himself; 
pretty  good  at  it,  too.  Maybe,  if  he 
went  to  see  someone  .  .  . 

"John!"  a  gentle  voice  he  recog- 
nized as  that  of  the  family  doctor 
was  speaking  to  him.  "Aren't  you 
hungry,  John?" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  John,  surprised 
at  the  fact.  "You  don't  happen  to 
have   a    sandwich  handy,    do   you?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  smiled  the  old  doctor, 
"your  favorite — ham  and  cheese  with 
tomatoes  in  between." 

John  liked  the  man  for  that — he 
wasn't  used  to  consideration.  It  made 
him  feel  important.  He  had  never 
been   important. 

"Oh,  fine,"  he  said,  "liand  me  out 
one,  will  you?"  Then,  as  an  after- 
thought, "Maybe  I'd  better  wash 
first,  though.  There's  a  basin  inside 
— and  don't  forget  the  soap." 

The  doctor  appeared  at  the  window  a 
moment  later  with  a  sandwich  in  one 
hand  and  a  basin  of  water  in  the 
other.  He  set  them  out  on  the  ledge 
for  John  to  reach.  A  bar  of  soap  was 
thrown,  almost  carelessly,  out  to 
him,  and  he  edged  up  cautiously  to 
snatch  it  from  near  the  window.  He 
didn't  want  to  be  caught  and  pulled 
in,  he  remembered. 

He  worked  up  a  lather  in  his  hands, 
splashed  the  cold  water  on  his  face, 
groped  for  his  handkerchief  to  wipe 
on.  He  bent  down  to  put  the  pan 
aside,  set  the  wet  bar  of  soap  on  the 
ledge  behind  it.  Then  he  walked  as 
far  away  from  his  mother's  window 
as  he  could,  and  sat  down  to  watch 
the  crowd  and  the  newspapermen. 


It  was  funny,  he  thought,  that  the 
idea  of  being  a  newspaperman  fasci- 
nated him  so.  Gosh,  he'd  never  been 
a  newspaperman,  probably  never 
would  be  a  newspaperman.  But  he 
rather  liked  the  idea.  They  lived 
awfully  exciting  lives,  he  thought. 
He  remembered  that  he  had  done 
some  work  in  photography  once. 

For  a  long  time  he  and  the  news- 
papermen sat  watching  each  other, 
like  strange  dogs,  across  the  space 
between  the  two  buildings.  John's 
mind  became  more  and  more 
wrapped  up  in  the  dream  of  being  a 
newspaperman — or  something.  Any- 
thing was  better  than  being  a  night 
clerk  in  a  hotel.  No  future  in  that,  no 
nothing  in  that.  You  weren't  living, 
being  a  night  clerk.  And  he  wanted 
to  live,  he  told  himself — wanted  to 
live!  Maybe,  if  he  only  had  a  chance, 
he  could  get  a  job,  a  better  job,  a 
job  he'd  like — maybe,  even,  a  job  as 
a  newspaperman  .  .  . 

It  wasn't  until  he  pulled  his  watch 
out  of  his  pocket  and  saw  that  he  was 
over  an  hour  late  that  he  came  to  a 
decision.  "By  God,"  he  muttered, 
"by  God!"  His  job  was  gone,  now — 
no  doubt  about  it.  He  couldn't  have  it 
even  if  he  wanted  it;  the  responsibil- 
ity had  been  lifted  from  him.  He  had 
no  job!  A  feeling  almost  of  exulta- 
tion swept  over  him.  He  could  get 
that  newspaper  job  now!  He  was 
free! 

He  jumped  up  excitedly,  put  his 
watch  back  with  fumbling  hands. 
Then,  eagerly,  he  started,  almost 
ran,  for  his  mother's  window,  to  tell 
her  the  good  news  of  what  he  was 
going  to  do.  "Hey!"  he  shouted,  and 
saw  her  face  appear  at  the  window 
just  as  he  tripped  over  the  forgotten 
wash  basin,  unnoticed  in  the  semi- 
darkness,  and  fell,  sprawling  and 
wildly  clutching — too  startled  to  yell 
— through  seventeen  stories  of  space. 

A  THROATY  scREAivr  Went  up  from  the 
crowd,  men  and  women  shouting  to- 
gether, some  fainting.  "He  did  it! 
He  did  it!"  they  yelled. 

Inside  the  building  tliere  was  a 
stunned  silence,  and  the  sobs  of  a 
broken-hearted  woman.  "Oh  iny 
God!  Oh  my  God!"  she  said,  over 
and  over  again. 

The  picture  of  the  body  of  John 
Warde,  caught  by  an  alert  photogra- 
pher as  it  passed  the  sixth  floor,  was 
printed  in  the  paper  the  next  day. 
Newspapermen  live  exciting  lives. 
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up  her  days  and  wasn't  prepared  to 
give  us  any  lunch.  I  tried  to  tell  her 
what  we  wanted  in  my  halting  Span- 
ish, accompanied  by  vigorous  if  not 
eloquent  gestures,  but  we  finally  com- 
promised and  opened  up  some  cans. 

I  SOON  VISITED  our  Small  native  town 
of  Sombrerete,  traveling  by  horse- 
back. The  village  derives  its  name 
from  a  neighboring  mountain  which 
closely  resembles  a  Mexican  hat. 
Over    four    hundred    years    old,    the 


"For  the  last  time,  stay  in  your 
own  ferri+ory." 

main  justification  for  Sombrerete's 
existence  was  the  presence  of  gold, 
and  there  are  still  numerous  mine 
shafts  visible  which  were  once  work- 
ed extensively  by  the  Spaniards. 
Whenever  a  rich  vein  of  ore,  or  "bon- 
anza," was  discovered,  a  church  was 
built.  Today,  this  one  small  town 
contains  twenty-three  churches,  in 
varying  stages  of  disrepair,  with  a 
few  of  them,  however,  still  silently 
testifying   to   their  former   glory. 

In  true  Mexican  fashion,  a  plaza 
forms  the  middle  of  the  town,  and 
I  had  no  sooner  ridden  into  it  than 
I  was  besieged  by  a  small  army  of 
ragged  children,  begging  for  coins. 
The  plaza  is  more  than  just  a  village 
square;  it  is  an  institution.  It  is  the 
meeting  place  for  the  countryside, 
and  on  Sundays  the  merchants  and 
ranchers  set  up  stalls  and  ofler  their 
produce  and  handiwork  to  whom  it 
may  concern. 

One  day  I  wanted  to  buy  some  fruit, 
and  approaching  an  old  man  with  a 
small  basketful,  offered  to  take  it 
all.     It   appeared,   however,   that  he 


had  a  home-made  philosophy  on  the 
subject.  "But,  senorita,"  he  ex- 
plained, "If  I  sell  you  all  my  fruit 
I  won't  have  anything  to  do  the  rest 
of  the  day."  His  logic  was  unbeat- 
able.   I  gave  up! 

Sombrerete  is  affected  by  its  iron- 
bound  social  system.  It  is  divided 
into  an  exclusive  residential  district 
inhabited  by  families  whose  lineage 
goes  back  400  years  or  more,  and  sev- 
eral other  sections  which  contain  the 
homes  of  the  peons.  This  native  aris- 
tocracy owns,  governs,  and  controls 
the  town,  and  its  clique  is  invulner- 
ble  to  the  attempts  of  the  towns- 
people wishing  to  break  in. 

Their  lives  contain  dances,  teas,  bull 
fights,  Mexican  versions  of  Monopoly 
and  thus  differ  surprisingly  little 
from  the  life  of  an  average  Ameri- 
can. In  fact  in  a  month  or  two  they 
will  be  concentrating  on  Chinese 
checkers. 

The  one  occupation,  or  I  should 
say  recreation,  that  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  Mexico  and  like  countries, 
is  bull  fighting.  Fresnello  runs  true 
to  form,  because  once  a  month  all 
afternoon  siestas  are  sacrificed  while 
everyone  goes  to  the  fight. 

When  the  time  came  to  go  back  I 
was  really  sorry  to  leave — true,  the 
country  possessed  peculiarities,  but 
it  was  quaint,  different,  and  quite 
appealing.  Mexico  did  disappoint  me 
in  one  way  rather  greatly — they  had 
their  first  snowfall  in  forty-two  years. 
Why  the  disappointment?  Well,  you 
see  it  left  me  with  no  beautiful  mid- 
winter tan  to  flaunt  subtly  in  the  eyes 
of  my  fellow  students. 


She:    "I    want    a    lipstick." 
Clerk:     "What  size,  please?" 
She:    "Three    rides    and    a    house- 
party."  — Medley 
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ONE  WHIFF  of  that  workman's 
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AFTER  THEY  quieted  Bess,  they 
made  it  a  permanent  peace  by 
refilling  the  offending  briar  with 
a  sweet-tastin',  grand-smclhn' 
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Hot  Air  Waves 


had  since  1912.  That  was  a  year. 
Two  men  in  every  position,  not  to 
mention  a  bat  boy. 

Mike  —  I'm  sure  that  that  is  a 
statement  in  which  all  N.  U.  fol- 
lowers will  find  great  comfort. 
Spud,  just  how,  specifically,  DO 
things  line  up  for  the  coming  sea- 
son? 

Spud  —  Well,  I'll  tell  you  Mike,  in 
the  first  place,  we  have  a  letter- 
man  back  to  build  our  team 
around.  That  is  something  which 
every  red-blooded  coach  likes  to 
have    at   his    finger-tips. 

Mike  —  That  certainly  sounds  like 
great   stuff.    Spud. 

Spud  —  Also,  our  freshman  should 
develop  into  a  great  all-around 
ball  player.  He  lives  only  a  block 
and  a  half  from  the  ball  park  in 
Siloam  Springs,  Arkansas,  and 
therefore  he  should  know  a  1  o  t 
about  the  game. 

Mike  —  All  of  this  sounds  first  rate. 
Tell  me  though.  Spud,  are  you 
planning  a  southern  spring  train- 
ing trip  for  this  coming  spring? 

Spud  —  I  hate  to  say  this,  Mike,  but 
our  spring  trip  is  going  to  be  con- 
siderably shortened  this  year  due 
to  financial  and  scholastic  pres- 
sure. I'm  afraid  that  we  won't  get 
to  Japan  as  we  have  done  for  the 
last  five  years,  but  we  have 
games  scheduled  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ecuador  on  March  22,  23: 
Southern  Argentine  Institute  of 
Technology  on  March  27;  then  to 
Telupatagulaciamac  College  on 
the  30th. 

Mike  —  Sorry  to  hear  that  the  team 
will  be  handicapped  by  such  a 
short  trip,  however,  every  Mat- 
thews coached  team  that  I  can  re- 
member HAS  come  through.  How 
about  the  regular  schedule.  Coach? 
Will  the  Wildcats  face  another  of 
those  battering,  bruising  array  of 
murderous  outfits  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past?  What  teams  do 
you  play  after  you  return  from  the 
South? 

Spud  —  First  we  play  Morningside, 
then  in  order  we  play  Washwater 
(Wise.)  Teachers,  Northern 
South  Dakota  State,  Turkey  Run 
Tech.  Idaho  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  Western   State   Hospital. 

Mike  — Wow!!  That  IS  a  tough 
schedule.  Spud,  don't  you  have 
any  breathers — any  games  where 
your  boys  can  sort  of  take  it  easy? 


Continued  from  page  11 

That  constant  bearing  down  can 
ruin  a  good  team,  you  know. 

Spud  —  Old  Spud  Matthew  isn't  too 
old  to  know  all  the  tricks.  I've 
put  in  a  couple  of  teams  of  just 
the  calibre  that  you  refer  to.  On 
April  15,  we  play  Joliet  Junior 
College,  and  on  May  20  we  have 
a  double-header  with  Jackson 
Public  School.  Those  boys  may  be 
rather  small,  but  they've  got  a  lot 
of  fight.  They  have  a  seventh- 
grader  on  their  outfit  who  can 
round  the  bases  in  under  31  sec- 
onds. 

Mike  —  I  see.  Spud,  and  I  feel  sure 
that— 

Announcer  —  We  interrupt  this  pro- 
gram to  bring  you  a  special  news 
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bulletin  from  the  Press  Radio  Bu- 
reau. Through  the  persevering  ef- 
forts of  our  technical  engineers  we 
have  been  able  to  establish  con- 
tact with  the  Japanese  Imperial 
Army  at  Blagovaschensk.  Siber- 
ia. At  this  time  we  take  you  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Japanese 
Army  of  Occupation  where  Pro- 
fessor Hiuye  Kiotymiosho  will 
give  you  the  Japanese  version  of 
the  border  trouble.  Hiuye  Kioty- 
miosho is  professor  of  Kite  Fly- 
ing at  Piutyke  University  in  Yok- 
ohama. Take  it  away.  Blagovas- 
chensk. 

Professor  Kiotymiosho  —  Anami  toi 
zaki.  Okinawa  yokote  mito  noto. 
Aoga   niigata   hiroshima. 

Annoinicer  —  Thank  you  v  e  r  y 
much.  Professor.  That  was  in- 
deed gracious  of  you.  And  now  we 
will  go  to  the  main  camp  of  the 
Continued  on  next  page 
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The  International  Brotherhood 
of  Beta  Sigma 


FOUNDED   AT   NORTHWESTERN    UNIVERSITY   ON    MAY 


1936 


Four  i4cfiVe  Chapters    •    An  Honorary  Frafernify,  Plus 

All  members  of  this  organization  are  elected  by  a  necessarily   anonymous  committee  on   the   basis  of  those   qualities  which 
would  be  representative  of  the  best  in  Beta  Sigma.    Each  new  member  has  received  an  emblem  of  the  order  as  pictured  below. 


Members  Elected  1938 

• 

HARRY  JOHN  FLEER 

TED.  P.GIANAKOPULOS 

S.PETER  LAMBROS 

THEODORE  PETER  LAMBROS 

NED  W.  LANDIS 

JOHN  NORMAN  OGILVIE 

BEVERLY  WYCLIFF  PAHISHALL 

WILLIAM  HENRY  PHILLIPSON,  JR. 

WILLIAM  MASON  SPRINGER 

WILLIAM  LEWIS  STIVASON 


Members  Elected  1939 

• 

MYRON  CHEVLIN 

ROBERT  CLARK 

JESS  MARTIN  COBB 

PHILIP  W.COOPER 

ROBERT  HARLEY  ESTABROOK 

STANLEY  ARTHUR  FRANKEL 

GEORGE  WALTER  KEMP 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  ORTHMAN 

ARNOLD  TAYLOR 

GIDGE  NOYES 


Hot  Air  Waves 


Continued  from  page  46 
Ninth  Siberian  Volunteers  where 
Field  General  Ivan  Kushevat- 
ski  will  explain  Russian  action 
during  the  last  few  days.  Gener- 
al Kushevatski  was  promoted  to 
his  present  position  last  week  as 
the  result  of  a  wide-spread  revi- 
sion   of   personnel    in    Moscow. 

General  Kushevatski  —  Yarkina  be- 
revsov   chechuisk  yarensk. 

Announcer  — Thank  you,  General 
Kushevatski.  I  might  say  that  the 
General  had  to  guard  his  words 
very  carefully  as  you  no  doubt 
noticed.  The  General  is  being 
closely  watched  and  it  is  rumored 
that  at  the  present  time  he  is  in 
danger  of  losing  his  position  as 
the  result  of  a  wide-spread  revi- 
sion of  personnel  in  Moscow. 

An  now,  we  will  shift  you  back 
to  Mike  Nelson. 

Mike  —  ...  and  I  feel  certain,  Spud, 
that  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  fifteen 
lettermen  your  1939  season  will  be 
even  more  successful  than  last 
year's. 

Spud  —  Thanks  very  much,  Mike. 
Don't   take    any   wooden   nickels! 


ANSWERS 

TO  STYLE  QUIZ 

1 

.  Hollywood,  Palm  Springs,  east- 

ern colleges. 

2. 

London. 

3. 

Most  American  models  are  cop- 

ies   of    British    originals.     The 

local  prototypes  are  more  highly 

styled,  however,  English  clothes 

appearing  baggy  to  the  Ameri- 

can eye. 

4. 

Shoulders    are    built    out    at    a 

slightly    longer    distance    from 

the  neck  line,  sleeve  heads  are 

himg  at  shoulder  tips,   fullness 

is   modeled  into   the   chest,   the 

waist  is  pulled  in  and  the  hips 

snug-fitted. 

5. 

At  the  waist. 

6. 

Shorter,  to  show  off  bright  col- 

ored socks. 

7. 

Green. 

8. 

English  tweed. 

9. 

No. 

10. 

Gained. 

11. 

Covert  cloth. 

12. 

Yes,   and    they   are   worn   very 

nonchalantly. 

13. 

Duke  of  Windsor. 

14. 

Plain,  tabless  tab,  rugger  (wide- 

spread) ,      round,      and      button 

down. 

15. 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Men's 

Store. 

Big  Bad  Wolf 


Continued  from  page  37 
when  Ann,  her  head  on  Johnny's 
shoulder  murmured  to  him,  "But 
why  did  you  have  Bill  give  it  to  me? 
Speak  for  yourself,  John!"  And  as 
I  swung  around,  heading  for  the  club 
house,  a  ray  of  light  hit  the  pearl 
in  the  cross  for  an  instant  so  that 
it  winked  solemnly. 

Me,  I  loved  her  myself,  but  I  was 
kind  of  happy  about  the  whole  thing. 


Bits  for  Men 

A  man  who  casually  breaks  a  date 
will  sooner  or  later  get  the  gate. 

Men  who  often  fail  to  sliave 
will  never  hear  the  coeds  rave. 

Men  without  scruples 
molest  female  pupils. 

Men  who  have  rhythm 
can  get  dates  withm. 

Men    whose    stomachs    protrude    in 

front 
can  make  mere  dancing  quite  a  stunt. 
Marge  Wilding 
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Pruny 

Pruny  was  the  name  of  a  hermit. 

Pruny  lived  in  a  Uttle  hut  in  the 
Everglades. 

Everyday  Pruny  would  say  to  him- 
self. 

"Pruny,  what  are  you  going  to  eat 
today?" 

Everyday  Pruny  would  answer  him- 
self, 

"Nuts  and  wild  berries  and  bananas 

And" — Pruny  "s  eyes  would  glitter 
hungrily, 

"If  you're  lucky  you  might  have  a 
tender  rabbit." 

But   Pruny   never   was   lucky 

So  Pruny  was  puny. 

One  day  Pruny  found  an  old  box 
Buried    deeply    under    an    uprooted 

tree. 
Pruny   said   to   himself   "Maybe   it's 

a  leg  o'  lamb, 
Or   a   roast   chicken  would   be   very 

nice!" 
Pruny   grabbed  his  little  Club  from 

his  little  hut. 
And  eagerly   knocked   off  the  lid   of 

the  box. 
The   box  was   filled  with   gold   coins 

that  shone  in  the  sun. 
Pruny  closed  the  box  and  buried  it 

again. 
He  said  to  himself,   "Now  ain't  that 

my  luck! 
I  thought  it  was   a   roast  chicken!" 
Pruny  was  loony. 

— Eadie  Feinberg 


Shocking! 

"Mary,  why  did  you  kiss  the  elec- 
trician?" 

"Why,  Madame,  he  said  you  sent 
him  for  a  little  oven." 


Planned  Living 

Drop:  They  say  your  girl  is  very 
willful. 

Droop:  I'll  say  she  is.  'Why  she 
writes  in  her  diary  a  week  ahead  of 
time! 


Surprise! 

I  once  met  a  man  who  owned  a 
baby  tiger  that  he  said  would  eat  off 
your   hand — and   he    did. 

— Medley 


Subtle? 

A  fiery-tempered  southern 
gentleman  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter: "Sir,  my  stenographer,  being  a 
lady,  cannot  type  what  I  think  of 
you.  I,  being  a  gentleman  cannot 
think  it.  You.  being  neither,  will 
understand    what   I   mean." 


Bad  Acoustics 

Prof.:  "Why  don't  you  answer  me?" 
Frosh.:   "I  did — I  shook  my  head." 
Law  Prof.:   "Well,  you  can't  expect 
me  to  hear  it  rattle  'way  up  here!" 
—"Show-Me" 


Shifty? 

"You're  the  first  girl  I  ever  kissed, 
dearest,"  said  the  senior,  as  he  shift- 
ed the  gears  with  his  foot. 

— Medley 


To  You 

I  met  you — accidentally 

I  kissed  you — unwillingly 

You  gave  me  your  line — intentionally 

We  played  the  game  of  love — promis- 
cuously 

You     said     you     loved     me — shame- 
lessly 

I  believed  you — contentedly 

Then  we  fell  in  love — naturally. 

— S.  P. 


Confushion 

Two  slightly  oscillated  found  the 
temperature  of  one  eve  of  late  much 
too  frigid  despite  their  warm  inter- 
iors. Veering  up  to  a  hotel  desk  they 
accosted  the  clerk  thusly: 

"Shay,  we  wants  a  bed  with  two 
rooms  in  it." 

The  busy  clerk:  "See  here,  see 
here.  I'm  a  busy  man.  I  can't  be 
annoyed.  What  you  want  is  a  room 
with  two  beds  in  it."  This  apparent- 
ly met  with  the  approval  of  our  two 
friends  for  ten  minutes  later  we  find 
them  still  tuxedo  clad  horizontally 
reclined  in  one  of  the  two  single 
beds. 

"Psst,  Bill,  there's  somebody  in 
my    bed." 

"Is  there  —  there's  somebody  in 
mine,   too." 

"Psst,  Bill,  lesh  kick  'em  out  our 
room." 

"O.K."  Loud  noises. 

"Psst,  Bill,  I  kicked  mme  out." 

"Did  you?   That Kicked  me 

out." 

"O.K.  Pal,  you  come  and  sleep 
with  me."  — Exchange 


Of  Course 

Man  Motorist  (barely  avoiding  a 
broadside  crash) — "Why  on  earth 
didn't  you  signal  that  you  were  turn- 
ing in?" 

Girl  (who  has  crossed  into  her 
home  driveway) — "I  always  turn  in 
here,  stupid." 


"I  see!  You  don't  like  etchings." 

Drawn  for  The  Parrot  by  Kructtner  of  "The  New  Yorker' 
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If  You're  Counting  the  Days 


Our  statistical  experts  inform  us  that  there  are  only 
23  days  until  graduation  and  incidently  (of  course) 
the  last  day  of  school.  Which  means — many  of  you 
will  be  headed  North-  South-  East-  or  West  for  vaca- 
tion. So  before  you  leave,  drop  into  the  Men's  Store 
and  browse  around.  If  you're  an  Arrow  enthusiast 
you  will  be  very  interested  in  the  new  sports  en- 
sembles— shirts  and  slacks  seen  in  our  Arrow  Shop, 
first  floor.  Golfers:  we're  quite  proud  of  our  Carson 
golf  balls.  For  only  3  for  f  1  these  golf  balls  are 
hard  to  top  (hmmm!).   On  the  second  floor  there  is  a 


complete  line  of  Summer  clothing:  tropical  worsteds, 
flannels,  gabardines  and  Palm  Beach  for  1939  with 
the  colors  and  the  patterns  that  were  such  a  sensation 
at  the  Miami  showing  this  winter.  In  the  Sports  Shop 
are  jackets  and  slacks  —  shoes:  sports  shoes,  golf 
shoes,  white  buckskins  on  first  floor.  Also  on  first  floor 
are  shirts,  ties  and  accessories  that  will  put  you  way 
in  front  with  your  heart  interest  if  you're  concentrat- 
ing on  a  vacation  at  home.  We  repeat — come  in  and 
see  us.  Get  set  for  Summer  and  off  to  your  vacation 
will]  luck  and  good  fun. 


The  Men's  Store 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co 
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ALINE  GOODIVIN,  OF  THE  /MOVIES,  WORKS 
HARDER  THAN  MOST  MEN.  SHE  PRAISES 
A  REST  AND  A  CAMEL  FOR  FULL  SMOKING 
ENJOYMENT 


Stunt  Girl  deserves 

R£AL  SMOfdAfff 
PLEASUREf 


ALINE  GOODIA/IN, 
ON  LOCATION    FOR  A  THRILLING 

ARIZONA  "WESTERN/  \S 

lA/AITING  FOR  HER.  BIG  SCENE 

_  A  SPLIT-SECOND  RESCUE 

FROM  THE  PATH  OF  /500 

FEAR-CRAzeO  HORSES 


eMERGENCy 
SAFETY  PIT 
(  l(M  CASE 
ANyrHING 
SOES 
WRONG  J 
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,  7        --HOUSES 
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■•faO-S  off  -*r 

VJER  HORSE  *- 


DYNAMITE  IS  EXPLODED  IN  THE  CANYON  TO  STAMPEDE 
THE  HUGE  HERD  OF  HORSES  OUT  INTO  THE  PLMH 

NERVE  10  FALL    /  —  »f        ^asaV*!!    .  \ 
IN  FRONT  OF 

THAT 
BUNCH / 


"AFTER  I  ENJOYED  MY 
SIXTH  PACKAGE  of  Camels," 
says  Fredrick  West,  master  en- 
graver, "I  took  them  on  for  life. 
Camels  taste  better.  They  are 
so  mild  and  mellow.  They're 
gentle  to  my  throat  — which 
proves  Camels  are  extra  mild ! 
My  work  requires  intense  con- 
centration. So,  through  the  day, 
I  take  time  to  let  up— light  up  a 
Camel.  Camels  taste  grand.  'I'd 
walk  a  mile  for  a  Camel'  too!" 


SMOKE  6  PACKS 
;■   OF  CAMELS  AND 
FIND  OUT  WHY 
THEy  ARE  THE 
LARGEST-SELLING 
CIGARETTE 
IN  AMERICA 


££r  UP^  UG^r  HP  A  CAAiei,/ 

S/V10KERS  find:  CAMELS  NEVER  JANGLE  THE  NERVES 


